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has established a New 
York advertising office 
at 185 World Build- 
ing, and Chicago office 
at 1210 Boyce Building. 





Inquiries made of the advertising manager 
at the Philadelphia office, or at either of these 
branches, will receive prompt attention. 

The RECORD’S circulation is about 175,000 
Sunday and 190,000 Daily. Both are much the 
largest in Philadelphia. 














On Monday, November 11th, “ The Record "’ carried the exceed- 
ingly large amount of 15,717 lines of dry goods advertising. 
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Pittsburgh Advertisers Know 
a Good Thing 


THE SUNDAY PITTSBURGH 
GAZETTE 


MADE /TS FIRST APPEARANCE 
NOVEMBER /0th, CONTAINING 


(29 COLUMNS OF PAID 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


AND 


440 Inches Classified Advertising 


THIS WONDERFUL SHOWING IN ITS FIRST SUNDAY 
ISSUE WAS DUE TO THE EXCEPTIONAL RETURNS 
RECEIVED BY ADVERTISERS WHO HAD USED ITS 
DAILY ISSUES AND REALIZED THE VALUE OF 


60,000 GUARANTEED 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


IN THIS EXCELLENT PAPER. 





WON’T YOU JOIN US? 
FURTHER INFORMATION UPON REQUEST. 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manager. 








J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES. 


407-410 TEMPLE COURT, 
NEW YORK. 


1105-1106 BOYCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE SPRAGUE, WARNER & 
COMPANY PUBLICITY. 





When it is considered how close- 
ly advertising success is coupled 
with the human stomach, there is 
cause for wonder that wholesale 
grocery publicity should be cast in 
so narrow a mold. Vast sums are 
spent in this field every year, but 
the ratio is small compared with 
the enormous amounts spent upon 
less staple lines. The main en- 
deavor is to reach the consumer 
through dailies, magazines, bill- 
boards and “sampling,” creating a 
counter demand from the retailer, 
but while the methods pursued are 
usually good, there is plenty of 
room for improvement. Innova- 
tions are not common, and the 
mass of wholesale grocery public- 
ity follows a beaten path. The 
methods by which Sprague, War- 
ner & Company, Chicago, have got 
nearer to both retailer and con- 
sumer during the past two years 
are, therefore, of interest. 

Sprague, Warner & Company is 
the name of one of the largest 
wholesale grocery firms in the 
United States—some say the larg- 
est, and give the statement furth- 
er emphasis by adding “in the 
world.” Be that as it may, the 
firm does a business running into 
many millions yearly. It puts up 
much of its own ware in its three 
canning plants in New York State, 
and has a large factory in Chicago 
where coffee is roasted, imported 
delicacies are packed and patent 
flours, pickles and other goods are 
manufactured. 

During a recent trip East Mr. 
Alfred G. Bauer, the firm’s adver- 
tising manager, gave PRINTERS’ 
INK facts concerning a campaign 
that has more than doubled its 
business in certain lines. 

“Sprague, Warner & Com- 
pany’s chief product,” said he, “is 
a line of canned goods, prepared 
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flours, syrups, spices, flavoring ex- 
tracts, farinaceous foods, condi- 
ments, pickles and table delicacies. 
It is known as the Richelieu brand 
of pure foods, and is an especially 
fine line, for it is the product of 
the firm’s own factories and is put 
up with a world of care for de- 
tails. We call it ‘rich man’s food 
for every man’s table.’ 

“I took charge of Sprague, War- 
ner & Company’s mail order de- 
partment for retailers about three 
years ago. I have been in the gro- 
cery trade all my life—began a 
quarter of a century ago behind 
the counter, and have since been 
in touch with every phase of its 
three great branches—wholesaling, 
jobbing and retailing. Naturally, 
I have had much to do with man- 
ufacturing and with the consumer. 
I had not worked long for 
Sprague, Warner & Company be- 
fore I began to see a great oppor- 
tunity for pushing so meritorious 
a line as the Richelieu. The 
longer I worked the bigger the 
opportunity became. 

“If I had been asked then to 
name the dominating fact of the 
whole grocery trade, I should 
have named the fact that is up- 
permost to-day: That the Ameri- 
can consumer has got through 
with all kinds of trash. He has 
been through several generations 
of shoddy and cheapness, and he 
now wants the best than can be 
got for the money that he has to 
spend—and he has plenty of 
money for pure foods. There 
were our three canning factories 
in New York State—at Batavia, 
Brockport and Middleport—put- 
ting up the finest fruits and vege- 
tables to be found in the world. 
Our Chicago plant was packing 
imported goods and turning out 
specialities and staples of the 
finest quality, all of. which were 
sent out under the one brand— 
Richelieu Pure Foods. Yet no at- 
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tempt had ever been made, either 
by Sprague, Warner & Company 
or any other firm, to place such a 
line with retailers and help them 
advertise it. The more I thought 
about it the brighter grew the 
prospect. It seemed a foregone 
conclusion that, if a housewife 
bought an exceptionally satisfac- 
tory article bearing our label, she 
would be partial to all other 
Richelieu products —by pleasing 
her with a single article we would 
advertise the whole line. Finally 
I evolved a scheme, and when it 
was in presentable shape I sub- 
mitted it to some of the foremost 
advertising men in the land, ask- 
ing their opinions. They were 
unanimous in agreeing that it was 
impracticable—that I was a crazy 
enthusiast with perhaps some 
judgment. 

“TI had faith in it, however, and 
finally unfolded it to the firm. As 
a consequence I was appointed ad- 
vertising manager. Now, my idea 


of an advertising manager’s mis- 
sion in life was somewhat differ- 
ent from those generally accepted. 


I didn’t propose to sit at a desk, 
giving out contracts for billboards 
and newspaper space, but to go 
right out, take off my coat and 
tighten the bonds between the re- 
tailer and his customers. Nor did 
I propose to begin upon a large 
scale—with a beating of cymbals 
and drums. I knew groceries, as 
well as the people who handled 
and bought them, so I began with 
a few towns. 

“Perhaps the best notion of my 
plan can be got if I tell you how it 
worked in Des Moines, Iowa. Des 
Moines is a bright, busy modern 
town, capable of responding to al- 
most any legitimate enterprise. 
Ten of the retail groceries there 
belonged to one man. I went to 
him and made a contract to han- 
dle our entire line of Richelieu 
Pure Foods. Then, with his help, 
we set to work to let his custom- 
ers know what we had. We did 
no house-to-house canvassing, 
properly, but, beginning with five 
of his stores, we made a list of his 
best customers—people of respon- 
sibility and means. Then I sent 
out from each store as bright and 
capable a saleswoman as I could 
hire for money, accompanied by 


ethe retailer's head clerks. Each 
of these ‘crews’ had a neat buggy, 
and when they called at a house 
they went into the dining-room, 
spread a neat linen cloth upon the 
table and set out an array of be- 
tween 30 and -35 articles. The 
housewife was invited to taste and 
sample to her heart’s content—and 
you may believe that she did, in 
all cases. Such a line had never 
been put before her in its entirety, 
and the result was beyond even 
my dreams. In the first week our 
crews brought in orders for be- 
tween $600 and $800 worth of the 
goods, and were kept busy calling 
upon people who sent in requests, 
After we had finished with the 
first five stores we took up the 
other five, and before we were 
through the original contract was 
increased by 40 per cent. 

“This plan has been followed 
with unvarying success for two 
years. We cannot afford to ‘fall 
down’ in a town, for if we do not 
sell our own goods we have made 
out a bad case against them. But 
we never fail. We find that the 
greatest difficulty lies in interest- 
ing the retailers themselves. Not 
long ago, for example, a large re- 
tailer from a Western town of 
50,000 was in our Chicago office, 
and I went to great pains to get 
his consent to a trial of our plan 
in his town. 

“But, Mr. Bauer, my trade is 
made ‘up of the most exclusive 
people in my town—people who 
would never permit your sales- 
women to enter their homes.’ 

“Eventually I got a half prom- 
ise of his support, but when one 
of my women went to his store he 
tried to discourage her. She went 
out upon her own account, how- 
ever, and at the end of the first 
day’s .work she brought him or- 
ders amounting to $160. On the 
second day she came in with or- 
ders for $140. Then Mr. Grocer 
went to the telephone and made 
about twenty appointments for the 
third day, and sent his partner 
out with her. : 

“That is an instance of how it 
works. The principle is simple. 
No woman, be she ever so exclu- 
sive, is going to miss a chance of 
improving her table. There 1s 
nothing in the world that inter- 
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ests a good housewife so much as 
her table, nor is there anything 
that causes her so much worry. 

“When this work of introduc- 
ing our goods is finished we go 
further into the matter—along 
what may be called the more legi- 
timate lines of advertising. We 
are firm believers in advertising 
matter that will interest children, 
for one thing. The child is an 
open sesame to the house. There- 
fore, we have made it a point to 
get up novelties that will interest 
youngsters. One of the most suc- 
cessful of these was a money bank 
in the form of a miniature coffee 
can. We gave away a quarter 
million. School teachers and 
churches sent for them, and they 
were mentioned from pulpits sev- 
eral times. When you can get 
your advertising matter into the 
pulpits it will come pretty near 
carrying weight. Then we had a 
quarter of a million of 16-page 
drawing books, containing the us- 
ual pictures for youngsters to 
trace—horses, dogs, cats, cows 
and so forth. Upon every page 
was a picture of one of the Riche- 
lieu products, and the children 
would draw them impartially, tak- 
ing them to their parents for 
criticism and thus fulfilling the 
purpose that we had in mind. We 
also distribute great quantities of 
picture cards in series, hinging 
them upon some holiday, such as 
Easter, Christmas or Valentine's 
day. This series of six litho- 
graphs of poets’ homes—Emer- 
son's, Longfellow’s, Holmes’, 
Burns’, Scott’s and Moore's—is a 
specimen of our advertising in 
this line. We never use shoddy, 
nor do we ever run advertising on 
the front of such novelties. What 
we have to say goes on the back, 
leaving the pictures in fit shape 
for framing. We also give away 
fans, instructing retailers to be 
partial to churches. I don’t want 
any better ad than a half hundred 
of Richelieu fans in a church on a 
hot summer morning. 

“Most of the newspaper adver- 
tising of Richelieu products is 
done by the retailers, we furnish- 
ing copy and cuts free. We also 
supply series of postal cards, upon 
which the retailer pays the post- 
age. We go to some pains to con- 


vince him that he can afford to 
spend a penny a week for the 
privilege of talking to a good cus- 
tomer, and we urge him to send 
these cards out upon one certain 
day in each week. It soon becomes 
a habit with him, and the custom- 
er learns to look for his weekly 
announcement... Then we have 
framed lithographs to hang in his 
store, as well as posters for the 
billboards in his town. Retailers 
seem to favor boards more than 
newspapers, and say that they are 
seen by more people. 

“On our own score we adver- 
tise our Richelieu coffee largely in 
newspapers, but always supple- 
ment the ads with store demon- 
strations. Our women go to the 
larger towns, serve coffee during 
the rush hours at the store and 
call on customers when things are 
quiet. To the smaller towns we 
send patent coffee urns, with di- 
rections for making the coffee. 
These urns hold but two gallons, 
and it is impossible for the dealer 
to make too much coffee at one 
time. Thus it is always fresh and 
at its best. We feature these dem- 
onstrations in the newspapers, and 
when they are over we continue 
the advertising, using 3-inch dou- 
ble column ads, running them ev- 
ery other day for a month or six 
weeks, then discontinuing them 
for about as many weeks more, 
and again resuming. Thus we get 
the effect of a year’s continuous 
advertising at the price of six 
months’ service. We have also 
found profit in using papier-mache 
window figures. These are of sev- 
eral sorts—a grocer's boy, a little 
girl eating preserves and the like. 
They are five feet high and cost us 
about $1.50 each. 

“At present we have 20 women 
on the road. I pick women of 
good address who have had expe- 
rience in canvassing, and have 
never had one of them leave me 
for incompetency. 

“The ordinary grocer cannot af- 
ford an advertising man, so we 
maintain a complete advertising 
department, which is at his service 
for the asking. I believe that we 
make a dollar go a long way by 
our plan, and that we are making 
one go further every month. That, 
it seems to me, is the problem of 
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modern publicity—to make a dol- 
lar go far. He who can make it go 
furthest is most successful. 

“I write most of our copy, and 
some is written by Mr. Samuel 
Jaros, of New York. And in that 
connection I want to say a good 
word for Printers’ INK. I read a 
good many publications, and re- 
ceive a good many more that I 
never have time to read, but the 
Little Schoolmaster has my ear al- 
ways. I have learned many val- 
uable things from him, and take 
care never to miss an issue.” 

Jas. H. Co.tins. 


FROM PORTLAND, ME. 


The retail shoe ads herewith re- 
produced are two of a series sent 


THE 
SUCCESSFUL MAN 


Is nearly always a well 
dressed man. A_ well 
dressed man is always 
taken for a successful 
man. Our 


$3.50 
ENAMEL 


lends the finishing touch 
to a well dressed. man. 

















PALMER SHOE CO. 


541 Congress St. 




















in for criticism by Mr. C. B. Wil- 
ley, of the advertising department 
of the Portland (Me.) evening 
Express. Mr. Willey says ne is a 
subscriber to Printers’ INK, and 
considers the Little Schoolmaster 
his best help-mate in the construc- 
tion of advertisements. 

The ads submitted are all good 
ones, and the two here mentioned 
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show the excellent style of display 
In the newspaper they occupied 
four inches single column space 


- = 
HOWLING 
SUCCESS 


That’s just what our last Sat. 
urday evening’s sale was, 
Why? because we did just 
what we advertised to do, 
We wanted to increase our 
Saturday evening trade and 
the only way (todo it was to 
mark down some of our regu- 
lar fall and winter stock. 

Tomorrow’s Evening Express 
will tell you what our leaders 
are for next Saturday even- 


ing’s sale. 


PALMER SHOE C0. 


541 Congress St. 
































The headline, “A Howling Suc- 
cess,” might be exchanged for one 
suggesting less discord. 


—_—__~+or—__—_ 
ONE FACTOR. 


Although there does not seem to be 
a general recognition of the fact, it is 
nevertheless true that the typewriter ° 
was one of the really great inventions 
of the nineteenth centurv. Its devel 
ment and introduction into business life 
has undoubtedly been one of the factors 
contributing to commercial growth and 
the development of advertsiing.—Profit- 
able Advertising. 


A coop novelty—something that is 
new and a positive money-saver—is the 
kind of an article to get hold of for 
mail order purposes. A small amount 
of money will secure hundreds of 
agents to sell such novelties. The or- 
ders that will come in for a good arti- 
cle would surprise the average person. 
—The Advisor. 


alias 
Mucu of the printed matter sent out 
to secure orders from people who have 
answered advertisements is of such im 
ferior qualitv that it loses effectiveness. 
Mail order matter should be made allur- 
ing and printed in the most attractive 
manner possible. Common old circ 
such as have been in use for the 
fifteen or twenty years are no lo 
good business pullers.—The Advisor. * 
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Eight Editors and Artists 


Will work in conjunction on the new 
fashion department to begin in THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat for January: 


Mrs. Virginia Louis Ralston 
Mrs. Katherine Vaughan Holden 
Mr. William Derry 

Mr. Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
Miss Abby E. Underwood 

Mrs. Benson Kennedy 

Miss Emma M. Hooper 

Mrs. Blanche King Harrington 








One Department which will Reach 900,000 Women 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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THE HOOPER ADVERTIS- 
ING SYSTEM. 


There are reasons why adver- 
tising opinions from Will Phillip 
Hooper ought to be worth the 
while of anybody interested in ad- 
vertising—extremely interesting to 
anybody who is advertising retail 
clothing. Even from a historical 
standpoint they are valuable, for 
Mr. Hooper has made the Rogers, 
Peet & Company advertising pic- 
tures for the past fifteen years, 
and has been in totich with pub- 
licity in general since the days 
when Artemas Ward was in trade 
journalism, when the _ gigantic 
Powers was inventing clothing 
and several other sorts of adver- 
tising for Wanamaker, and the ad- 
vertising world was as yet void 
and without form. 

More specifically, however, Mr. 
Hooper has been identified with 
retail clothing publicity, and for 
the past three years, from his of- 
fice at 59 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has conducted the advertising af- 
fairs of fifty prominent retail 
clothing firms in different parts of 
the country, furnishing them with 
an illustrated ad daily, and giving 
service that is bringing them di- 
rect returns. In the three years 
he has lost but three subscribers, 
and not one of these had found 
fault with his work. By a system 
based upon his own experience he 
manages to increase the business 
of clothiers in points as widely 
separate as Portland, Me., Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Butte, Mont., and 
Houston, Texas. It is almost a 
foregone conclusion that such a 
service is based upon sound, gen- 
eral principles. 

“Before I began making the 
Rogers-Peet pictures I had been 
an illustrator and writer, publish- 
ing my work in the pages of Life, 
Judge, Puck, Harper's and Lon- 
don periodicals. I began making 
the Rogers-Peet drawings about 
fifteen years ago. They soon at- 
tracted general attention. Letters 
came in from clothiers all over the 
country, who asked for duplicates 
or original work upon the same 
lines. I contemplated my present 
service six or eight years ago, but 
circumstances prevented its es- 
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tablishment until 1899. Then I be. 
gan with fifteen subscribers, all of 
whom are still with me, and I now 
have about fifty. 

“The plan of the service is sim. 
ple. _ For a stated price a year | 
furnish a clothier with an electro. 
type for each week day, as well as 
type-written copy for his ad. The 
term ‘clothing’ is meant to apply 
to every line of goods usually sold 
in a modern clothing store—shoes, 
gloves, hats, furnishings, trunks 
and so on. I fit copy to each in- 
dividual advertiser, studying his 
local conditions as well as give 
him cuts that will best advertise 
the lines that he wishes to -fea- 
ture. The service is sent about 
the twentieth of each month for 
the following month—from 26 to 
30 electrotypes, copy for a daily ad 
and general instructions for each 
subscriber’s special guidance. Ex- 
clusive territory is given, of 
course, and where cities are as 
near together as Minneapolis and 
St. Paul I assign both to the cloth- 
ier who first applies for one of 
them. I require that all cuts and 
copy shall be shipped back to me 
at the end of the contract. 

“As for my general principles of 
retail clothing publicity, I think 
that they are somewhat meritor- 
ious and sound. Perhaps they are 
not radically new. They have cer- 
tainly been proved good by expe- 
rience. First, I am a believer in 
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small spaces used continuously. 
The steady drop, day after day, is 
what counts. Retail clothiers have 
a good many little inconsistencies 
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in their views of advertising. For 
one, they are partial to large space 
once a week or once a month, with 
no advertising in the interim. 
Their business crowds them, us- 
ually, and they find it difficult to 
furnish copy every day. It is well 
enough to harp upon the fact that 
it takes but a small amount of 
time to write an ad. Advertising 
js foreign to the daily work of a 
busy retailer, and he procrasti- 
nates. Then, once a week, he has 
a pang of conscience and forces 
himself to the writing of an ad, 
printing it in large space. 

“IT aim to have people read a 
small ad every day. want to 
have readers, whether they are 
buyers to-day or not. I want 
everybody in a town to read my 
daily story—the man who buys, 
the man who doesn’t, their wives, 
their children, their grandparents 
and their cooks. An advertiser can 
never have too wide an audience. 
The most unpromising people will 
become customers eventually if 
you can get them into the habit of 
looking for your ad each morn- 
ing. If they buy but once in ten 
years they are almost morally cer- 
tain to buy of the man whose ad 
they habitually read. 

“To accomplish this work of at- 
tracting wide attention I use a 
varied assortment of cuts, making 
up each month’s supply according 
to the holidays, weather, fashions 
and other characteristics. I want 
people to be anxious to know what 
kind. of a story I have got in the 
paper this morning. There are 
many folks everywhere who like 
comics, and so I always run a few 
each month. Then, women like 
pretty things in pictures—things 
with a bit of sentiment in them— 
and you may be sure that I never 
overlook them. In some months I 
include a rainy day picture, to be 
used in case of umbrella weather, 
or a cold day cut, or a hot day 
cut, or a Thanksgiving cut, ac- 
cording to the time of year. Last, 
I include three or four fashion 
pictures. Right here comes in an- 
other fallacy of the retail clothier. 
The public doesn’t care a pepper- 
corn about fashion plates. But 
some retail clothiers want every 
picture to show garments to the 


last button, crease and seam, even 
though the picture is killed by 
having all the life and interest 
taken out of it. People want pic- 
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tures, not fashion plates, and I 
make it a rule to go over the re- 
tailer’s head in this matter and 
give them what will please their 
customers. I use fashion plate 
cuts only for the purpose of show- 
ing new styles. I draw them from 
models clothed in the actual gar- 
ments. When I have given them 
an idea of how the latest overcoat 
or hat looks I go back to fun and 
sentiment pictures that will attract. 

“My main endeavor throughout 
is to work upon the tastes, whims 
and passing thoughts of the pub- 
lic as I know it, and I never con- 
sider the advertiser’s tastes too se- 
riously. My advertising may not 


suit him personally at the outset, 


but I never let him be too strong 
a factor in the planning. I do not 
contract to suit him at all, but to 
attract and please those who 
ought to buy his goods. My ser- 
vice is handy, and he has no trou- 
ble in getting his ads into the pa- 
pers regularly. When I have 
gained that point I can begin to 
make good my assertion that I 
have never failed to increase the 
business of a clothier. who fol- 
lowed my instructions. The steady 
pound every day is half of the se- 
cret of this class of advertising, 
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and pleasing all classes of read- 
ers is the other half. 

“In the matter of writing copy 
for so wide a reach of territory I 
have little difficulty. Fashions are 
pretty nearly the same all over the 
land, and human nature is the 
same all over the world. Fashions 
and human nature are the indexes 
to retail clothing advertising. If 
a man in Sacramento writes a 
good, forceful series of clothin 
ads with his own town in mind 
they will nearly always fit towns 
in Massachusetts or Arkansas. 
The same series would fit Hindoos 
or Chinese if they wore Yankee 
clothes. Of course, this is an ab- 
stract principle, and a little infus- 
ion of local affairs gives advertis- 
ing a vital tone. I make use of it 
wherever I can. 

“I also preach white space con- 
tinually. I believe in small spaces, 
as I have said, and favor single 
column ads of four to six inches. 
When customers wish to use 
larger space I advocate it, but ad- 
vise them to use the extra space 
for a frame around the single col- 
umn story. ‘Use large space if 
you want to, but don’t try to fill 
it,’ is my rule. 

“It is my experience that cloth- 
iers and other retail advertisers 
give the public too little credit for 
sense and capacity to understand. 
Not long ago a clothier from a 
Western city came in and exam- 
ined my work. He was impressed 
with it, and commended it freely, 
but regretted that he could not use 
it. ‘It’s all very clever,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘but my customers would 
never see its point. I understand 
it, of course, but it would be over 
their heads.’ This point of view 
is altogether too common, in my 
opinion. The American is not 
demonstrative, and seldom gives 
sign that he has enjoyed a picture 
or an advertising story. But he 
comprehends much more than he 
is given credit for, and the man 
who goes in for advertising that 
is over his head will frequently 
find himself looking up to him. 

“A store can also be helped by 
what are generally called 
‘schemes.’ When I get hold of a 
good one I send it out with the 
month’s service. Not long ago I 
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ran a quotation from a_ well. 
known author in each day’s ad. for 
a month, keeping the author's 
name back. By my direction syb. 
scribers offered prizes for lists to 
be handed in at the end of the 
month, competitors being required 
to bring in authors’ names writ- 
ten on the clipped ads. For 
prizes I suggested the Century 
Dictionary as _ something that 
would attract schoolteachers, col- 
lege professors and thinking peo- 
ple generally, with other prizes 
that would appeal to women and 
children. Envelopes containing 
the answers were all to be thrown 
upon a table, and the one first 
found that contained correct an- 
swers got first prize, and so on. 
“Every February, when my sub- 
scribers are in New York buying 
goods, I give them a dinner at the 
Waldorf and invite men here who 
are prominent in or identified with 
advertising to meet them. This 
year we had talks from Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Rowell, Mr. Paul 
Dana, of the Sun, and others. 
Questions were asked of each 
speaker, and the whole affair was 
stimulating in high degree. I be- 
lieve that all of my clients went 
home filled with the spirit of good 
advertising. The personal touch 
is a valuable thing in publicity, 
not only in the relations between 
the agent and the advertiser, but 
between the advertiser and his 
public.. In fact, advertising is, 
upon some of its many sides, 
merely a means whereby people 
who need each other can become 
acquainted and enter into business 
relations. Jas. H. Cottins. 
> 


NoTHING. but the mint can make 
money without advertising.—Ex. 


TITLE OF A WELL-KNOWN NOVEL 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“ A TALE OF TWO CITIES,” 
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Your goods 
command attention 


when you advertise 


them in 


The best proof 


is a test. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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LEAKAGES. 


Advertising is a force for mak- 
ing commerce go at a modern 
pace, just as electricity is a force 
for doing the work of innumerable 
car-horses. Like all new, partially 
harnessed forces, it is being used 
with enormous waste—waste as 
great as in the use of that other 
force—steam. Science says that a 
pound of coal contains energy 
enough to drive an express train 
one-sixth of a mile. But science 
has never devised a process where- 
by a pound of coal can be trans- 
lated into a full pound of utilitar- 
ian energy. Burnt under a boiler 
it yields up between ten and twen- 
ty per cent of its force in steam, 
while the rest escapes into the at- 
mosphere. 

To obtain advertising energy the 
advertiser must burn money, and 
a pound of gold eagles yields up as 
small a percentage of energy for 
driving the business engine. 

The lost energy escapes by 
three outlets. 

The greatest is that of ineffi- 
cient use of space. Nine-tenths of 
the advertising paid for this very 
day will be printed in weak me- 
diums, dressed in tasteless selec- 
tions of type, killed by pointless 
pictures, be wholly lacking in 
forceful argument, be spent upon 
goods that are not in demand at 
this time of year—in brief, be 
used where its energy will be en- 
tirely lost. This waste is a result 
of the rapid growth of advertis- 
ing, and its misuse by those who 
do not understand its laws. It is 
gradually being controlled, how- 
ever. Ads are being written more 
intelligently, placed more wisely, 
put into more attractive dress and 
bettered in every way. More coal 
goes directly under the boiler 
every year. 

A second outlet for energy is 
that of substitution. The adver- 
tiser’s pound of gold may develop 
a fair head of steam, creating 
profitable demand for his goods, 
but unscrupulous rivals will tap 
his pipes and use his energy for 
driving their own business engine. 
The laws of property and trade- 
marks are partial checks to this 


waste, but must be made more 
stringent and protective. 

The third outlet for energy ig 
that of false circulation ratings, 
Advertising is a commodity, and 
is sold in open market, but by a 
freak of commerce it is sold re- 
gardless of weights or measures. 
The word of the publisher must be 
taken for scales in almost all 
cases. It is not straining the point 
to say that most of the advertis- 
ing successes of the past quarter 
century have been made by those 
who knew the hidden mysteries of 
circulation, and that many failures 
can be laid to lack of such knowl- 
edge. Advertising has been sold 
by rule of thumb, and the sellers 
have been more bent upon making 
it an expensive luxury than upon 
putting it on its true plane as a 
commercial necessity. But it 
stands to reason that this outlet 
must be checked in time. Millions 
are spent in increasing raito each 
year for publicity, and it cannot 
long be sold by guesswork. It is 
of prime importance to advertis- 
ers that they know where their 
announcements are going, and to 
how many people. Coal is being 
forced to give an account of its 
lost components of energy, and 
advertising can have no special 
privilege. In years to come a few 
pounds of coal will heat and light 
a house a whole week—and cook, 
scrub, wash, bake, and rock the 
baby besides. And when the out- 
lets of inefficient use of space, sub- 
stitution and false or hidden circu- 
iation ratings have been improved 
away, an advertiser’s pound of 
gold eagles will yield its full quota 
of business energy. 

A “PERSONAL” AD. 

The following poetic “personal” is 
taken from the Anazawa-Shembum of 
Tokio, Japan: “I am a beautiful wo 
man. My abundant, undulating hair 
envelopes me as a cloud. Supple as a 
willow is my waist. Soft and brilliant 
is my visage as the satin of the flowers. 
I am endowed with wealth sufficient to 
saunter through life hand in hand with 
my beloved. Were I to meet a gra 
cious lord, kindly, intelligent, well edu 
cated. and of good taste, I would unite 
myself with him for life and later share 
with him the pleasure of being laid to 
rest eternal in a tomb of pink marble. 

adling 

Keer up your advertising and the 
public is bound to cave.—The Advisor, 
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The Pittsburg Press 


T HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN PITTS- 
BURG. 














aie CIRCULATION IS FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO 
FIFTY PER CENT LARGER THAN THAT OF 
ANY MORNING PAPER, 


ERY MUCH LARGER THAN. THAT OF ANY 
OTHER AFTERNOON PAPER. 


ORE THAN TWICE THAT OF ONE OTHER 
AFTERNOON PAPER. 


AS *LARGE AS THAT OF ALL OTHER AFTER- 
NOON PAPERS COMBINED. 


ARRIES MORE ADVERTISING, DAILY AND 
SUNDAY, THAN ANY OTHER PITTSBURG 
PAPER. 


rears THREE GREAT QUADRUPLE PRESSES 
DAILY: 


|s THE BEST NEWSPAPER IN PITTSBURG. 
Y ALL ODDS THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
IN PITTSBURG. 


S THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF THE CITIES OF 
PITTSBURG AND ALLEGHENY AND OF ALLE- 
GHENY COUNTY, AND IS ACKNOWLEDGED 


_ FOREMOST “WANT” MEDIUM. 


IELDS THE ADVERTISER THE LARGEST 
RETURNS. 








Cc. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 
Tribune Building, New York. Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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The recent issue of The Inde- 
pendent, a weekly magazine pub- 
lished in New York, contains an 
interesting article on “The Inva- 
sion of Europe by Products of 
American Industry,” written by 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulien, editor of 
the Economiste Francaise, Paris, 
the leading free trade organ of 
France, and one of the most emi- 
nent authorities on all economic 
questions on the European Con- 
tinent. Says the writer in part: 


It is notorious that all American ex- 
ports largely increased during the first 
six months of 1901. Here, then, is the 
United States, after having inundated 
Europe with raw materials in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, then 
with food products in the last quarter 
of the same century, making ready to 
flood it with manufactured goods in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

How should this inundation be re- 
ceived in Europe? As a benefit or a 
catastrophe? Opinions on this subject 
can differ widely. But another question 
rises: Will Europe allow herself to be 
invaded without resistance? Will she 
open her doors or will she attempt to 
shut them? Will she have recourse to 
some contrivance of an economic or 
even political order, to resist better at 
home the entrance of American prod- 
ucts and so struggle with those products 
in other markets of the world? 

American industry certainly enjoys, 
at the present time, numerous advan- 
tages which will soon give it the su- 
premacy in many branches of produc- 
tion, particularly those relating to ma- 
chinery. The 77,000,000 of the Ameri- 
can prose are spread out over a surface 
much larger than all Western Europe, 
a soil whose natural riches is much less 
exploited, scarcely touched, by no 
means exhausted. The American work- 
man, accustomed to combination and 
change of processes, with the confidence 
born of immense natural resources, only 
asking to be used, audacious and quick 
witted, with an almost unlimited home 
market, familiar, besides, with all forms 
of association, possesses pre-eminent su- 
periority over most of his European ri- 
vals. 

The American workman is, likewise, 
well fed, well dressed, relieved from all 
military service, accustomed to adapt 
himself to all new processes. 

Therefore, for some time at least, if 
not a century, at least a half century, 
until the territory of the United States 
is more densely peopled, while the 
riches of the soil and subsoil are yet, in 
greater part, virgin, Americans will en- 
joy a certain superiority over their Eu- 
ropean rivals in large undertakings. 

In itself we do not see any cause for 
alarm, necessarily, for Europeans in this 
situation; they will themselves perfect 
their industries and methods of work in 
the school of the United States, im- 
provements will cross from one conti- 
nent to another, and all classes will 
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profit by the incessant perfection of 
production. 

However, it is doubtful whether this 
conception is shared by all European 
nations, by politicians particularly, and 
by the voting masses. There are na- 
tional prejudices and professional inter- 
ests which must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

_If the United States persists in par- 
ticular in a policy which consists in de- 
veloping to the utmost its own exports 
to Europe and reducing as much as pos- 
sible the imports from there, vigorous 
opposition on the Continent, and even 
perhaps in England, will certainly result. 

In 1899 the United States exports to 
Europe were valued at $936,600,000 and 
the imports from there were worth only 
$353,884,000; in 1900 the amount was 
$1,040,000,000, against $440,509,000. So 
the United States exported to Europe 
two and a half, sometimes even nearly 
three times, as much as it imported. 

This situation cannot be considered 
normal, permanent or decisive. Com- 
merce means exchange, and exchange 
means an approximate equality of val- 
pen between merchandise bought and 
sold. 

If the United States wishes to assure 
the uninterrupted development of its 
European export trade it must buy more 
and more from Europe. Otherwise the 
situation will become impossible. Eu- 
rope cannot be reduced to a subordinate 
position, a vassalage, to the United 
States, 

To what besides will such a situation 
lead, economically? The United States 
having, in what concerns Europe, an 
enormous and constantly increasing ex- 
cess of export trade, consequently be- 
coming more and more the creditor of 
Europe, the result will be that more 
and more gold will be drawn to it to 
pay the differencé between the exports 
and imports. What good will it do the 
United States to encumber itself with 
gold more than sufficient for its needs? 

The United States must buy more 
from Europe; it must lower its duties 
upon European merchandise; Europe 
does not lack useful and desirable arti- 
cles to supply to Americans; the United 
States should give them a warm wel- 
come. 

Unless commerce between the United 
States and Europe can proceed in a reg- 
ular course, in continued development, 
public opinion in Europe will demand 
and impose new protective duties upon 
American merchandise. That would be 
a great detriment to civilization. 

On the other hand, from a political 
point of view, if the United States per- 
sists in selling to Europe without buy- 
ing from it proportionately, certain pro- 
jects, like that of a united European 
custom house. or at least a union of 
continental European custom houses, 
would be more and more favorably con- 
sidered, and end by becoming a reality. 

No well founded commerce can exist 
unless it is based upon equivalent ex- 
changes. 





~~ 


IMITATION is to be avoided to the 
largest possible extent. When you feel 
like following in the footprints of others 
change the appearance of the tracks as 
much as possible.—The Advisor. 
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Cleveland Grows Fast! 


The Plain DealerGrows Faster. 





"Ties Daily Average Circulation for the 
first week in January, 1901, was 44,785. 

The Daily Average for the last week 
of September was 55,044. 





Daily Gain in Nine Months, 10,259. 





The first Sunday in January was 37,926. 


The last Sunday in September was 50,590. 





Sunday Gain in Nine Months, 12,664. 





The average of the first and last weeks of the 
period was used instead of the average of 
January and September, because the average 
of the entire month of September was made 
abnormaily large by the G. A. R. Encampment 
and the news of the assassination of President 
McKinley. The average of the last week of 
September was normal. 








C. J. BILLSON, Manager, 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Tribune Building, Stock Exchange, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING. 


A SUCCESSFUL TWO YEARS’ CAM- 
PAIGN IN PUBLICITY, CONDUCTED 
BY A NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
FIRM, 


Quite an interesting advertising 
story is that of the firm of Doug- 
las, Lacey & Company, bankers, 
brokers and fiscal agents, of 66 
Broadway and 17 New street, 
New York. 

The following facts were im- 
parted to the representative of 
Printers’ INK, which, by the bye, 
is held in enviable regard by Mr. 
R. L. Spencer, one of the three 
members of the firm. In stating 
that their Wall Street experience 
is comparatively brief, he recount- 
ed the remark of that irrecon- 
cilable rebel, Bob Toombs, of 
Georgia, concerning the Yankees: 
“No, they can’t shoot; but they 
are learning mighty quick.” 

“The firm is only two years old, 
and our previous experience in 
Wall Street had not been exten- 
sive. The partnership was formed 
here, in New York, and we imme- 
diately launched into advertising, 
the force to which we owe our 
success. We began by using the 
Sunday dailies, and a number of 
the magazines which made no ob- 
jection to financial advertise- 
ments.” 

“On what grounds do they ob- 
ject?” 

“Simply that they feel they make 
themselves responsible for the ads 
which they carry. Consequently, 
if a subscriber should lose, they 
feel that they might be more or 
less blamed for the loss. To re- 
sume: returns on our advertising 
were satisfactory from the start, 
so that from the beginning until 
now our advertising has merely 
developed. Our policy has re- 
mained unchanged, and we have 
merely increased our list.” 

“Would you mind stating that 
list ?” 

“No. But you would scarcely 
care to accord the full space it 
would require. It can be em- 
braced under about four heads, 
the leading Sunday dailies in all 
the larger cities, religious publi- 
cations, magazines, and high-class 
weeklies and trade journals, by 
which I mainly mean financial pa- 
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pers. These include the New York 
Times, Sun, Tribune, World, Jour- 
nal and Herald; the Boston Her- 
ald and Globe; the Chicago Tri. 
bune, American and World-Her- 
ald; the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
the Pittsburg Despatch; the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer; the Baltimore 
American; the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel. There, that'll do for dailies, 
although it is scarcely one-quar- 
ter of the list. Then, among re- 
ligious papers, are The Ram’s 
Horn, Christian at Work, New 
York Observer, Examiner, Chris- 
tian Witness, Morning Star, Unit- 
ed Presbyterian, Living Church; 
Boston Pilot, Baptist Common- 
wealth, Christian Evangelist,W est- 
ern Christian Advisor, and at 
least forty more. Among maga- 
zines, Metropolitan,  Ainslie’s, 
Leslie’s, Review of Reviews, Lip- 





OIL--SMELTER--MINES! 


DousLas, LACEY & Co, 


66 BROADWAY & (7 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
, Fiscal Agents. 


a 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal, Stock Exchange. 





Dividend-Paying Mining, Of and Smelter 
Listed and Unlisted our Speciaity. 


Pp 
s cinnati, &t. Louw! 


Ptttebo Prescott, ; Rare 
for aaleee Nob ae Joka N, Kee Montreal & ‘Toronta. 


pincott’s, Strand, Everybody's, 
Recreation, Current Literature, 
New England, Black Cat, Book- 
keeper, Canadian, Smart Set, 
World’s Work, Modern Culture, 
Nickell, National, Bookman, 
Home and fully fifteen more, 
equally well known. Then among 
high-class weeklies, a mixed lot, 
Collier’s, Leslie's, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Great Round World, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Engineering 
and Mining Journal, etc., etc. 
Then there are what I call trade 
journals, such as the Daily Finan- 
cial News and the Wall Street 
Journal, quite a list by itself.” 

“That is a lot. Do you key?” 

“No, we have no system of do- 
ing so, but in the flood of inquiries 
with which we are deluged, we 
feel that our judgment has been 
so well sustained by the publica- 
tions we are using, that we are 
content, on the whole, to continue 
most of them.” 

“About advertising outlay——” 
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“We calculate to spend a cer- 
tain monthly amount, but this is 
elastic, and if I can find any rea- 
sonable excuse I am always glad 
to stretch it. Thus I often include 
a large list of the best agricultural 
papers, those especially which fea- 
‘ture horticulture and go to the—- 
what you might call amateur 
farmer. Besides, I make a num- 
ber of contracts by the year, or 
six months, or season.” 

“Do you change your ads fre- 
quently ?” ; 

“Now, there is a point. We 
publish simply a modest card, as 
you see, about 35 lines single col- 
umn. My whole philosophy in 
advertising is less with a view of 
getting direct returns than to keep 
our name before the investing 
public. We do not expect direct 
results, but to attract inquiries 
from investors who are looking 
for higher rates of interest than 
can be obtained from savings 
banks, loans, mortgages, etc. As 
for changing our ads, we believe 
it would not be wise to do so. 
We are opposed to sensationalism, 


and we think that by carrying the 
same,, plain, honest and conserva- 
tive statement we gain the confi- 
dence of the very best element. 


We are members of the Stock 
Exchange, and therefore could 
not enter the field of sensational- 
ism. Unlike other houses, we 
own or absolutely control the en- 
terprises whose stock we deal in— 
we will touch nothing on any 
other basis. My theory of adver- 
tising, in this business, is perma- 
nency—that is, let investors con- 
stantly and continuously see our 
ads, and the chances are that they 
must become interested.” 

“Your customers must cost con- 
siderable ?” 

“We figure that every ‘inquirer 
costs us $5. After receiving the 
inquiry we immediately send him 
literature that costs us 25 cents. 
Then we place him on our list, 
and follow him monthly with re- 
ports of all the properties we han- 
dle. These, of course, also go to 
all our regular customers.” 

“About how many inquiries 
have you had?” 

“To date we have had about 
nine thousand. And of these five 
thousand are on our books as 
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regular customers. And here J 
would like to emphasize one fact: 
we have yet to record the loss of 
one customer through dissatisfac- 
tion, or of trouble with any. This 
is rather a remarkable fact, when 
you compare it with the volume. of 
our transactions—over $1,000,000 
in the two years.” 

“And your advertising 
pense?” 

“It has been over $50,000 in the 
two years. This is exclusive of 
our outlay for booklets, circulars, 
etc., and of postage. Our printing 
amounts to more than $1,000 
every month.” 

“What does this include?” 

“Some pretty fine brochures and 
pamphlets. I believe in good 
printing, but not in making it too 
elegant, for I think this conveys 
an impression of extravagance. 
We get up booklets occasionally, 
and we also give what we call 
‘Latest Information from _ the 
(our) Properties,’ irregular 
periods.” 

“You have only this office in 
New York, Mr. Spencer?” 

“Yes. Although you know we 
have quite a large city business 
aside from the other—that of cus- 
tomers for whom we buy and sell 
on Exchange and mining stocks. 
But outside of New York we have 
twenty-three branches that we 
own and which confine themselves 
to our business, and thirty special 
agencies.” 

“You never advertise except in 
display—no reading notices?” 

“No. We do not believe in 
them. They have been ill-used, 
we think, and are consequently in- 
effective. Nor do we believe in 
any other form of advertising for 
ourselves—neither outdoor dis- 
play, posters, street or elevated 
cars. . 

“T only wish to add one fact— 
simply to display the regard in 
which our customers hold us. A 
few weeks ago we wrote letters to 
six of the largest of them, telling 
them that we required $15,000 for 
a new proposition. Inside of a 
week they had proffered $50,000 
to us.” J. W. Scuwartz. 

—+o+—__—__ 

Many a man who has genius would 
be glad to trade it for a plate of beans 
and a slice of brown bread.—Profitable 
Advertising. 


ex- 


at 
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P. T. BARNUM’S WAY. 
By Joel Benton. 


A correspondent of the New 
York Sun inquires of the editor if 
P. T. Barnum ever did—as was 
once widely stated—endeavor to 
buy the Shakespeare house at 
Stratford with reference to its 
importation to this country, and 
to exploit it for show purposes. 
The editor says in reply that noth- 
ing can be found in his autobiog- 
raphy that justifies this statement. 

Something like this rumor was 
also current at one time in respect 
to Niagara Falls, when that fa- 
mous cataract and its environ- 
ments had special need of care 
from somebody. The story was 
widely circulated that Barnum 
was about to buy all the property 
around the Falls, and fence it in 
for show purposes. 

Having enjoyed a somewhat in- 
timate acquaintance with Mr. Bar- 
num for many years, and heard 
him express himself on these sub- 


jects, I think I am competent to 
say that both these stories are es- 
sentially false, though they did 
not lack what seemed to be a fair 


foundation. Mr. Barnum was al- 
ways very much sought by news- 
paper scribes, and he very often 
hunted them up. He also knew 
how to entertain them, to draw 
them out, and to drop in their 
presence, as confidential “asides,” 
many mysterious hints. He was 
accustomed, too, to ask advice of 
all sorts of people in this way. 
“What would you think (but don’t 
say anything about it) if I should 
bring Shakespeare’s house over 
here to show to the American peo- 
ple? Would it pay, or not?” 

Or, he would have some friend 
drop in when reporters were at 
hand, and ask him: “Say, Bar- 
num, is it true that you have 
bought Niagara Falls?” When he 
was sure the question was heard 
by all, he would naturally hush 
up the speaker, utter a few words 
in a galling tone, and change the 
topic. Very soon—as he desired 
and expected—all the papers in 
the country would be talking about 
Barnum’s scheme, the most of 
them considering it as a dreadful 
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piece of desecration, that sheuld 
not be allowed. 

This was precisely what he 
wanted. He had obtained several 
hundred dollars’ worth of “read. 
ing notices” free, in first-class “po- 
sition,” and the focussed and live- 
ly attention of every American 
reader (and world reader in part) 
to himself and his business. It did 
not trouble him that some of the 
remarks made were uncomplimen- 
tary, for his idea was that it was 
not what the editors said of him 
that counted. If they would only 
say something he was well served. 
“Tt’s when they keep still,” he used 
to remark, “that they do me 
harm.” 

He told me very distinctly that 
he should never think of disturb- 
ing the sacredness of Shakes- 
peare’s home or Niagara by mak- 
ing a vulgar show of them, were 
either scheme in any way practi- 
cable. It would be, he said, an in- 
excusable desecration. But if the 
pretense of doing so advertised 
him, “that (as Kipling remarks) 
is another story.” 

or 

Tue advertiser who begins wrongly 
need not necessarily come out at the 
little end of the horn—because if he is. 


wise he will change his tactics.—The 
Advisor. 


a 
WANT AD ILLUSTRATED. 














“YOUNG MAN AT PRESENT EMPLOYED, 
WITH PUSH AND SAND, WANTS HIGHER 
POSITION,” 
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Hust Plain Words and 
Facts Like This. 





OAT MEAL, » gS se Abi CREAM MEAL, 
PAI cORN MEAL, 
BREWERS MEAL, 
RYE- FLOUR, a 4 GRITS. HOMINY, 
GRAHAM FLOUR, ecco CRACKED WHEAT, 
FARINA, etc. PEARL BARLEY. 


err & SANTA FE 


. oe Se 
STREETS. Auéwdted 7 Cully Wha Aug.6.1901, 
ré 


Eensas City Journal, 
Kansas City, 
Mog, 
Gentlemen:=- 

We have advertised more in the Kansas City Journal than i: 
any other newspaper, and we have been more than pleased with the 
result . We give the Journal credit for the largest proportion of 
the phenomenal increase in the sale of our Atlas Oats during the past 
years 

Yours truly, 
KANSAS CITY OAT MEAL & CEREAL CO,, 


AP porate 





The 


Kansas Gity Journal 


sticks out all over Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and the 
Growing Southwest like a bump on a log. * 








Daily and Sunday, 52,000. Weekly, over 25,000 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES : 


THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: CHICAGO OFFICES: 
407-9-10-11 Temple Court. 1104-5 Boyce Building. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By T. Russell. 


The first of the trusts to make 
itself felt by the great bulk of the 
people here has certainly been the 
American Tobacco Company, 
whose absorption of Ogden’s Gui- 
nea-Gold Cigarettes, one of the 
best and mose widely advertised 
English tobacco businesses, has 
greatly exercised our tobacco 
trade. The conscience of British 
manufacturers has, indeed, been 
moved to such a horror of trusts 
and combines that they have met 
together and decided—to form a 
trust of their own! As an adver- 
tising question, the thing is main- 
ly interesting on account of the 
large revival of all tobacco and 
cigarette advertising, on both sides 
of the deal, which it has pro- 
voked. The popular morning and 
evening dailies in London and 
large cities, and the weekly papers 
of general circulation, have been 
rolling in contracts. No one is 
content with less than half a page, 
and when four or five advertising 
firms are “at it” to this extent it 
makes things lively. 

* * * 


There is not much humor in 
English advertising as a rule. We 
rightly regard jocular advertise- 
ments as rather unpractical, and 
they are certainly not very dig- 
nified. So few people can afford 
to be funny in their publicity, for 
the simple reason that the humor 
that is in good taste and at the 
same time readily understood by 
the masses is not at all common, 
here or anywhere else. The 
masses, perhaps, are partly to 
blame. Also we do fiot very often 
allude to other people’s advertis- 
ing, which again is quite right. 
The last time anything of the sort 
occurred on a large scale here was 
during the fight between the Lie- 
big Extract of Beef Comnany and 
Bovril, some years ago. The pres- 
ent battle has not been without its 
war notes, of which I give a cou- 
ple of amusing examples. The 
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originals occupied full half-pages 
in the biggest evening papers: 





GOOD SPEAKING IS A VALUABLE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Here is a free lesson in elocution: 
Repeat the sentences below softly 
and smoothly. Lay stress only upon 
the words underlined. With a little 
practice you will obtain a different 
coal of Be go Flpad os sentence, 
at is what a good speaker does. 
vue mie. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s_ Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Ogden’s Guinea-Gold 
made by British Labor. 
Now try again. You will do it bet- 
ter every time. 


PLAIN SPEAKING IS A AL- 
UABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Here is a free lesson: 

Repeat the sentence below softly, 
smoothly, unctuously, or gruffly just as 
often as you please. Lay stress upon 
any one word you like and do it as 
often as you like. No matter how you 
practice, you will never make it read 
other than the one way. ‘ 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La- 
bor with British Capital. 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British 5 i 
bor with British Capital. 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La- 
bor with British Capital. 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La- 
bor with British Capital. 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold_ Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La 
bor with British Capital. , 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold_ Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La- 
bor with British Capital. } 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold Co 
ettes are British Made by British La 
bor with British Capital. P 

Godfrey Phillips’ Guinea-Gold_ Cigar- 
ettes are British Made by British La 
bor with British Capital. 

AND 'NO AMERICAN BLUFF. 


I think no one, English or 
American, will deny that the first 
advertisement gives many points, 
both in humor and in good humor, 
to the second, and I am an Eng- 
lishman, too! 

* * . 


No advertisement is so useful, 
and so likely to be read and re 
read, as an advertisement whieh 
contains real information about 


Cigarettes are 


Cigarettes are 
Cigarettes are 
Cigarettes are 
Cigarettes are 
Cigarettes are 


Cigarettes are 
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the goods recommended by it. 
Yet how many advertisers do 
more, at the best, than call atten- 
tion to the advantages or alleged 
advantages of the goods they an- 
nounce, and perhaps their price? 
Few say anything which can assist 
the reader in forming a judgment 
-of his own, or in discriminating 
between two rival brands of the 
same class of merchandise. Per- 
haps this is not very clear with- 
out a concrete example. Take 
cocoa, then, for one example. 
From the papers of this week I 
learn that Cadbury’s Cocoa is ab- 
solutely pure — therefore _ best. 
That Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S. 
E., has said that there is no better 
food than Fry’s Cocoa. That 
Epps’ Cocoa is grateful and com- 
forting. That Peters’ Milk Choc- 
olate is good for breakfast, lunch 
or supper. That Suchard’s Cocoa 
had the Grand Prix de Paris in 
1900. That Van Houten’s is the 
most nourishing and digestible of 
all cocoas. That dyspeptics need 
not despair because Mazawattee 
Latariba Cocoa is a cocoa they can 
drink at last. That Rowntree’s 
Cocoa is the elect cocoa. They 
may all say a little more than the 
above; but my point is that not 
one of them tells any story about 
the science or the manufacture of 
cocoa itself: not one of them gives 
any data by which it would be 
possible for a reader to learn to 
judge cocoa, in anv manner, for 
himself. Consequently, cocoa ad- 
vertisements (and the same equal- 
ly applies to any other class of ad- 
vertising where the same neglect 
occurs) is dull and uninteresting 
to read, and in point of fact very 


little of it is read. It does its 
work simply by keeping people re- 
minded that these (and other) 
brands of cocoa do exist. 

* + + 


Now, if some one in the cocoa 
line cared to vary his advertising 
a little from week to week by in- 
serting a little information about 
the processes by which cocoa is 
made, he would attract the contin- 
ued attention of people who regu- 
larly read newspapers, and in a lit- 
tle while the latter would get so 
that they would look out for his 
little interesting story. 

* * * 


The following queer announce- 
ment appears on the front page of 
= morning Post (London) every 

ay: 


THE ETHICS OF LOVE. 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


Commonsense Talks on Matrimony by 
a Lady to Men or Women. Interviews 
by appointment only. Address, in 
first instance for terms, etc., Madame 
d’Ambree, Pall-mall Deposit and For- 
yocming Company, Regent street, 








The Post is supposed to catch 
the fashionable crowd. 


TYPE PRINTING 2,000 YEARS 
OLD. 


Recent discoveries in Egypt show 
that printing from movable types was 
known in tnat country as early as the 
oth centurv before Christ. hen the 
idea was forgotten for about 23 cen- 
turies. Printing from plates existed in 
Assyria from the earliest recorded 
times, but the simple idea of making 
the letters on separate blocks did not 
occur to the people of that country.— 
Popular Science. 

—_—___+o+____ 

CHEAP mediums are often the dear- 

est..—The Advisor. 








EVERYBODY IN WASHINGTON READS 


THE EVENING STAR 
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In 15,000 homes in the city it is the ONLY paper read. 
The STAR alone is all the advertiser needs to cover 
Washington, and he cannot possibly reach one-half of the 
best families in the city without using its columns. 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative | New Yorks Tribune Bide. 
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ADVERTISING A PHYSI- 
CIAN. 


By Geo. W. Smith, M.D. 

How best to advertise, to bring 
patients to the office, depends upon 
what you treat. Advertising must 
appeal to the suffering, and prove 
a drawing card by impressing the 
invalid as suited to his case. That 
you understand them, and can and 
do cure more of these troubles 
than other doctors. Give a reason 
why they should select you. Make 
no promises you cannot fulfil to 
the letter. Write in plain terms 
—you are advertising to the peo- 
ple. Do not make _ statements 
which are lies,- if you desire to 
build up permanently. In the use 
of space in newspapers, change 
ads frequently, as people tire of 
the same thing. Select the best 
papers in your city, use from two 
and one-half inches single column 
up to a full page, as occasion and 
territory will warrant. If you can- 
not prepare ads yourself, call to 
your aid an adwriter who can. Be 
frank with him, and enter into de- 
tails concerning why you are more 
successful in treating the class of 
cures handled than others have 
been. Newspapers reach more 
people in less time than by any 
other means, hence should form 
your chief messenger to the peo- 
ple. Decide upon your appropria- 
tion, or the percentage you are 
willing to use, of returns coming 
in. After considering newspapers 
there are some auxilliary methods 
which deserve mention, and fre- 
quently prove the leading ads for 
some lines. I present them in the 
order of their utility, as I have 
found them adapted to mine. A 
ten-inch, one column slip, for gen- 
eral distribution, which gives am- 
ple space for one or two subjects. 
A four-page courier or herald, 
with three columns of eleven to 
fourteen inches to the page, illus- 
trated, for mailing to small towns, 
country districts, and general dis- 
tribution in the city. For the 
elite, a neat booklet printed well, 
on good book paper, tasty or novel 
cover, containing a few pointers 
about your hygienic and sanitary 
precautions, how this prevents 
transmission of disease, and why 
they should prefer you to a gen- 


eral practitioner who can neither 

choose his patients nor time. 

Mail these, under two-cent stamp 

sealed, to all whose names appear 

in “The Blue Book.” Sign-boards 

along country roads afford space 

for name and location. Pocket 

account books of little value ex- 

cept for advertising private disor-. 
ders of men or women, Novelties 
and theater programmes have 
never yielded results for me. A 
personal form of advertising 
which I have found to yield re- 
sults from points out of town has 
been popular lectures, with sub- 
sequent consultation and examina- 
tion free at the hotel. In using a 
mailing list do not stop with one 
circular; send one each time you 
get out a new edition. Sometimes 
the tenth or twelfth one does the 
work. A personal letter to these 
same lists, or, better yet, invalids 
whose names you have secured, 
will have a wonderful influence if 
you can make your letter suit the 
individual case. In all you de, you 
want your individuality to stand 
out in your ads the same as in 
your cures. Always give the name 
of your city, street and number 
and telephone number. If you use 
testimonials do not publish them 
from Tom, Dick and Harry, nor 
claim the cure of incurable dis- 
eases, for later on they act as a 
boomerang. One testimonial from 
a person of influence outweighs a 
hundred where the person’s verac- 
ity is doubted in their neighbor- 
hood. There is but one time to 
advertise, and that is all the time. 
Word your.ads so as to create con- 
fidence in your honesty and ability 
—two powerful factors in dealing 
with the sick. It is well to add, 
“Consultation and examination 
strictly private, sacredly confiden-* 
tial in all cases,” to every piece 0 

advertising matter put out and in 
all ads. Impress upon them that 
you care for their interests. 

In conclusion, I advise that you 
study—not merely read—PRINT- 
ERS’ INK regularly. Note the suc- 
cesses and failures of others and 
apply to your case. 

—_—_—_~+o————_ 

A sotretror is like a knife—bright 
and sharp. He is also unlike a knife— 
you can shut a knife up.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, 
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An Assertion! 


There are newspapers that claim large circulations, 
yet are unwilling to furnish proofs of their assertions. 

They refuse to substantiate their claims by straight- 
forward figures. 

Those papers must leave a doubt in the minds of ad- 
vertisers as to the extent of their real usefulness. 


The 
American 


Newspaper 


Directory 


by the aid of a unique system of information and an 
experience of thirty-three years, attempts to estimate the 
probable issue of such papers, as well as setting forth the 
actual issues of such as are open and straightforward in 
such matters. The Directory is a factor that care- 
ful, economical advertisers cannot safely disregard. 
Its cost, $5 per quarter, is a small item when com- 
pared with its possible savings to an advertiser. Every 
quarterly issue is a complete unit. The last quarterly issue 
for 1901 will be ready for delivery on December 2d. 
It will contain the latest circulation ratings of the 
American press—a radically revised list of all the 
newspapers and trade publications, together with other 
features useful to the advertiser and necessary for his 
guidance and protection. Sent carriage-paid upon 
receipt of price. Address the publishers, 


GES. P. ROWELL @ CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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NOTES. 


_ TE folder of the Philadelphia Bul- 
tin, asserting 135,333 copies circulation 
per day during October is very attract- 
ive. 


Mr. K. B. Cressey, advertising man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Record, is on 
an extended Western business tour for 
that publication. 


Mr. J. H. Woopsury, of dermatolo- 
zist fame, has sold his business for a 
quarter of a million dollars, with a 
guarantee royalty on all future sales. 


Ir is said that the corporation known 
as Sears, xoebuck & Company, Chica- 
go, is doing a business averaging over 
$1,000,000 monthly, aggregate, on mail 
orders. 


Tue November issue of “Gift Hints,” 
a regular store bulletin published by S. 
Kind & Son, jewelers, 928 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, is unusually hand- 
some and effective. 


Tue Inland Printer Publishing Com- 
pany, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
issues a handsome folder calling adver- 
tisers’ attention to their Christmas issue, 
which will appear December 1. 


Tuomas MesHan & Sons, nursery- 
men and landscape engineers. German- 
town, Philadelphia, are sending out ex- 
cellent illustrated mailing cards. They 
contain plenty of details and prices. 


Tue booklets and folders of the Den- 
ver Chemical Company, New York City, 
advertising ‘“‘Anti-phlogistine,” are con- 
spicuous for tasty demonstrating illus- 
trations how their remedy is applied to 
patients. 


Tue Consumers’ Fish Company, 
Gloucester, Mass., advertise their goods 
in a most practical little pamphlet, 
which gives plenty of details, prices and 
other desirable information. he cover 
is of fancy design. 


Tue catalogue of the Store & Win- 
dow Attraction Company, 21 North 13th 
street, Philadelphia, is a handsome book. 
It has 32 pages, containing large half- 
tones of various kinds of moving ob- 
jects for store and window display. 


Jean R. Tacx, jeweler 847 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., issues a rather 
striking folder about his business. It is 
well written, and illustrated with out- 
line drawings. Prices and descriptions 
in plenty make the folder effective. 


Iowa has a new religious bi-weekly, 
the lowa Presbyterian. It is published 
in Des Moines by James N. Miller, and 
purports to give the news and advance 
the interest of the four hundred 
churches of that denomination in Iowa. 


Smitn’s Advertising Agency, 100 
Flect street, London, E.C.. have issued 
an illustrated booklet bearing the bold 
title, ‘37,000,388 Buyers.” The con- 
tents are practical and suggestive obser- 
vations on the subject of English coun- 
try advertising. 


WirtH the November issue the Met- 
—— Magazine entered upon its 32d 
volume. Special features of the num- 
ber are two illustrated articles by John 
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Brisben Walker; “A Working Man j 
the Presidency” and “The Story at 
Theodore Roasevelt’s Life.” a 


: Mariay B. NErr, formerly advertis. 
ing manager of the Canton (0.) News. 
Lemocrat and lately business manager 
of the Massilon (O.) daily Times, has 
bought the Navarre (O.) News.’ Mr 
Neff also publishes the St. Paris (0) 
Telegram, the initial number of which 
appeared November 13. 


THE “venny Pouch System, Milway. 
kee,” reaching consumers by written 
permission, is an interesting booklet of 
the Consumers’ Penny Pouch Express 
Company, 51-51 Cawker Building, Mil 
waukee. It contains matter of interest 
to advertisers interested in distributing 
samples, printed matter, etc. 


Tue Russians have not yet finished 
the bridging of Asia by their gigantic 
trans-Siberian railway, but so far as 
they got, they had to take “Pears” with 
them, and all railway cars along the 
new line are supplied with Pears’ soap, 
On the Indian railways it is the same: 
their enamelled signs are at every sta- 
tion. 


Horace E. Bisuop, of the Shoe Re- 
tailer, Boston, sends out a booklet un- 
der the title “Bishop Talks with Him- 
self.””. Mr. Bishop’s talk is of a heart- 
to-heart sort concerning the circulation 
of the Shoe Retailer, and is illustrated 
with, photographs that, by a trick of the 
camera, are made to show him in actual 
conversation with himself. 


THE matority ownership in the Pear 
son Publishing Company has been pur 
chased from Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., London, by Mr. Joseph J. Little 
and Mr. C. N. Greig. ihe active policy 
of further develoning Pearson's Maga 
sine along more distinctly Americag 
lines will remain in Mr. Greig’s char, 
and no chanves are contemplated in fi 
editorial or business staff. 


Tue October number of the New 
England Printing Trades Journal, Bos- 
ton, Mass., contains an_ interesti 
sketch of the fine Boston store of 
C. Loftus & Company and its advertis- 
ing manager, Mr. D. J. Welch. This 
store gives away a practical novelty, 
consisting of a leather case containing 
a serviceable comp and a pencil. The 
firm name is printed in gold onthe 


leather case. . 


At its annual meeting in Kansas City 


of the National Association of Farm 
Machinery and Vehicle Manufacturers 
the usual resolution condemning the 
catalogue houses was passed. The cata 
logue houses are those firms who sell di- 
rect to the farmer, having no agents. 
Such resolutions may be passed “till the 
cows come home.” They will, and can- 
not harm the honest catalogue firm who 
lives up to its promises. 


THE passenger department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad sends out a 200 
page book containing rates and sched- 
ules of its excursions to winter resorts 
in Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Cuba 
and Nassau. The subject matter, treat- 
ing mainly of stop-overs, lists of prim 
cipal hotels and instructions to agen 
is as entertaining as leaders an 
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style figures can make it, and it illus- 
trated with some interesting halftones 
of Southern scenes. 


Tue postoffice department has issued 
an order forbidding rural mail carriers 
from acting as agents for mercantile 
houses or manufacturers, but has given 
them permission to sell newspapers and 
periodicals on their own account and 
to accept and collect subscriptions for 
the same. country postmasters, as a 
rule, make considerable money by act- 
ing as agents for newspapers, in some 
instances their commissions from the 
publishers exceeding their stipend from 
the government.—Western Editor. 


Mr. Cuartes Rucker, of Swift Spec- 
ific Company, undeniably one of the 
best investigators of newspaper circuia- 
tion, has recently been in Philadelphia 
looking over the field. He states that 
Philadelphia is the most perplexing city 
of the many he visited; that the circu- 
lation question here is decidedly com- 
plex. e renewed his contracts, how- 
ever, with the papers that he has been 
using, and will probably favorably con- 
sider some new propositions in a short 
time. He travels every year from Seat- 
tle to Maine, covering every point in the 
United States.—Fame, 


AccorDING to a press despatch, M. 
.Bouquet, director in chief of the de- 
partment of technical instruction of the 
ministry of commerce, says that the 
minister of commerce, M. Millerand, 
proposes to appoint a committee to 
elaborate a plan for the establishment 
of a French school in the United States 
devoted to the studv of American in- 
dustrial methods. ‘‘M. Millerand, him- 
self,” said M. Bouquet, “is the initia- 
tor of the scheme. We realize that 
America now leads the van in industrial 
progress. She is far ahead of England, 
Germany and ourselves in organization 
and methods of work.” 


vol- 


Collier’s Weekly sends out a 
ume of 80 pages containing a synopsis 
of its past features, a foreword regard- 
ing its plans for the future, some sta- 
tistics and mans bearing upon its cir- 


culation and advertising rates, and a 
vivid description of P. F. Collier & 
Son’s new building and _ publishing 
plant, where the firm proposes to turn 
out, during 1902, five million books and 
sixteen million copies of Collier's. It 
is expected that the new building will 
he occupied by Thanksgiving Day. It 
‘ontains 140,000 sauare feet of floor 
sce, as comnared with the Government 
inting office’s 240,000 square feet. 


Tue November number of the New 
ncland Magazine contains an interest- 
eg hiographical sketch of Isaiah Thom- 
“s, the patriot printer. an early New 
"nelonder whose zeal during the strug- 
‘e for liberty gave the Northern colo- 
s ‘ust cause for nride. His fearless 
terances in the publication over which 
ot times had control, caused him to 
fer manv hardshins. He was the 
viainator of the Massachusetts Spv, 
‘st nublished in Boston in 1770, and 
voduced the Worcester Collection of 
Sso-ed Harmony. the first music print- 
ed from movable tynes in this country. 
The first folio Bible printed in America 
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was published by hiss in 1791, and was 
his greatest wor The article contains 
a number of fac-similes of the handi- 
work of this contemporary and friend 
of Franklin. 


Tue Christmas number of the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine will be one of ex- 
ceptional interest and beauty. Among 
the distinguished contributors ‘are Mme. 
Sarah Grand, author ot “The Heavenly 
Twins”; Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of 
Chicago; President G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University; Gene Stratton-Porter 
and Elsie De Wolfe. An illustrated 
novelette of unusual merit from the pen 
of the brilliant young novelist, Wolcott 
Le Clear Beard, forms one of the fic- 
tional features. The most remarkable 
American poem since the publication of 
Markham’s “Man with the Hoe” is also 
a_ striking feature of the Christmas 
Metropolitan. 


One of the most curious lawsuits 
ever tried in France, says the New 
York Herald, is occupying the attention 
of the courts. At the last election M. 
le Provost de Launay, a Royalist Sena- 
tor, desired to have an organ. He went 
to the editor of a local newspaper and 
hired the front page for two months for 
a given sum, His republican opponent 
thought the idéa a good one and hired 
the second page, so that the readers of 
the Journal de Ferguier were treated on 
the first page to a eulogy of monarchy 
and on the second page to praise of the 
Republic. M. de Launay lost the elec- 
tion and is now suing its editor for 
breach of contract in leasing the second 
page to his opponent. 


TueE following extract from “Wall 
Street Stories,” by Edwin Lefevre, lets 
light onto a class of advertising that is 
very prevalent in New York and other 
dailies: When Gilmartin lost his sav- 
ings, he persuaded his brokers to give 
him credit for a “flyer.” He lost again, 
but could not get out of the Street, and 
degenerated into a tipster—a man who 
scrapes acquaintance with speculators, 
big and small, and persuades them to go 
into “deals” on “information” which he 
picks up or invents. Gilmartin, finding 
men so credulous, hits on the scheme of 
advertising “pointers” in the newspa- 
pers. Answers come to him from “fur- 
niture dealers on Fourth avenue, and 
dairymen up the State, and fruit-grow- 
ers in Delaware, and factory workers in 
Massachusetts, and electricians in New 
Jersey, and coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania,” etc., and he divides his victims 
into two classes, advising one to buy 
Iowa Midland and the other to sell. He 
gets a percentage on profits from the 
winners, and as he charges the losers 
nothing for ‘“‘information,” they have 
no remedy. 


Tue Ontario Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Canadian Magazine 
and the Canada Lancet, mail an _ at- 
tractive and very interesting booklet, 
by which they intend to show business 
men how to reach one of the finest and 
most profitable markets. The following 
is quoted: Canaua is a buving country, 
because she is peculiarly an agricultural 
country. She does not manufacture 
certain grades of soans. linens. silks, 
dress goods, woollens, carpets, rifles and 
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proprietary articles, because she _be- 
lieves she can import these more cheap- 
lv. She manufactures some grades of 
some of these lines just as other ag- 
ricultural countries do—and manufact- 
ures some of them remarkably well. 
Canada, however, is a buying country, 
because it is more economical for her 
to produce wheat, butter, cheese, min- 
erals, lumoer, etc., and to buy her high- 
er grades of manufactured goods. Like 
the wise man, she is doing the work for 
which she is best adapted. She realizes 
that profit 1s made in buying well just 
as in seiling well. Canadians are a 
wealthy peonie. The deposits in the 
chartered banks, the postoffice savings 
banks, and with the loan companies in- 
dicate a high average of wealth. Five 
and a half million people buy $200,000,- 
ooo worth of imported goods. It is a 
splendid market to exploit. 


Tue McKinley National Memorial 
Association having been incorporated 
according to law, met in Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 10, 1901, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting an organization by the election 
of officers and the adoption of regula- 
tions for its government. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. McKinley and members 


of the family, named the following 
Board of Trustees: Cornelius N. Bliss, 
New York; fhomas Dolan, Philadel- 


phia; W. Murray Crane, Boston; Alex- 
ander H. Revell, Chicago: Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Indianapolis; Henry M. Duf- 
field, Detroit; George B. Cortelyou, 
Washington; Ell Torrance, Minneapo- 
lis; William A. Lynch, Canton; John 
G. Milburn, Buffalo; William McCon- 
way, Pittsburg; David R. Francis, St. 
Louis; Robert J. Lowrv, Atlanta; Hen- 
ty C. Payne, Milwaukee; Henry T. 
cott, San Francis‘o; Franklin Mur- 
phy, Newark; E. S. Hammond, Mem- 
raed E. W. Bloomingdale, New York; 
illiam R. Day, Canton; Marcus A. 
Hanna, Cleveland; Myron T. Herrick, 
Cleveland. The trustees having quali- 
fied, proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers, choosing as President, William R. 
Day, Canton, O.; Vice-President, Mar- 
cus Hanna, Cleveland. O.; Treas- 
urer, Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, O.; 
Secretary, Ryerson Ritchie, Cleveland, 
. The purposes of the association, as 
defined in its certificate of incorpora- 
tion, are the erection and maintenance 
at Canton, O., of a suitable memorial to 
the late President, and raising fhe nec- 
essary funds for said purpose; and af- 
ter fully nroviding therefor, the surplus 
of such funds, if anv, to be devoted to 
such memorial as may be provided for 
the late President at the National Capi- 
tal. The memorial will be erected at 
Canton, that city havine been his home 
throughout his public life and selected 
by him as his final resting place. 
—_+o+—___—_. 


THE success of printed matter mailed 
with a view of interesting new people 
in your business and yourself depends 
largely on your persistency. If you 
stop after the first or second trial you 
drop out of their memories. If you 
continue to hammer away at them in a 
courteous and businesslike way some 


day some of them will be yours.—The 
Advisor. 
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HOW ONE PAPER GOT EVEN, 
ZANESVILLE, O., Nov. 8, Igor, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Not so many months ago Printeps’ 
Ink referred to a newspaper controver. 
sy in Zanesville between the Signal and 
the Times Kecorder, and intimated that 
all of the Zanesville newspapers were 
extremely backward in furnishing circy- 
lation figures to the newspaper direc. 
tories. 

Of course the Signal had heard that 
this publication in PRINTERS’ INK was 
simply a polite way of blackmailing the 
Zanesville newspapers, so the Signal 
concluded to ignore the insinuation, and 
call Rowell a “‘liar” or a “scoundrel,” 
and defy him, or else simply to send 
the actual, verified, sworn circulation of 
the Signal airect to George P. Rowell 

Companv. 

The Signal chose the latter course, 
and for the first time in the city’s his- 
tory Zanesville has proper representa- 
tion in the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. It shows exactly what the Sig- 
nal’s circulation is and what it is guar- 
og for the year—over 4,000 copies 

aily. 

The Signal feels that it has gotten 
“even” with “old Rowell.” It suggests 
that other newspapers with similar 
grievances shouid do likewise—produce 
the figures, dav by_ day, month by 
month, year by year. Yours truly, 

THE SIGNAL Company, 
By J. R. Alexander, Pub. 
+o 
THE ALBANY “JOURNAL.” 
Avpany, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In 1893 this company issued bonds to 
the amount of $60,000, to mature in 
twenty years for the purpose of im- 
proving our newspaper, the Albany eve- 
ning Journal, and make it the best of 
all in Eastern New York. 

On Thursday last, November 7, only 
eight years after the bonds were is- 
sued, we destroyed every bond and are 
happy to state the fact. and at the same 
time thank the general advertisers and 
advertising agents for the share they 
took in our prosperity. 

Yours very truly, 
. H. Linpsay, 
Secretary and Manager. 
oe 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 
Broadway. 

New York, Nov. 6, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Who knows of any publication that 
reaches county clerks and land registers 
as a class, one that might be called the 
trade journal of the business of receiv- 
ing and recording public documents of 
various kinds? Yours truly. 

Wyckorr, Seamans & BENEDICT. 
caer ee 


THE great beauty of the mail order 
business is the fact that it is a cash-in- 
advance pronosition. There are no loss- 
es because of credit-viving and the cus- 
tomer provides a portion of the  neces- 
sary capital for carrying on the business. 
—The Advisor. 

















AFTER YOU GET THE INQUIRY. 
Almost every advertiser in trade pa- 
magazines and various other me- 
dia can point to perhaps thousands of 
inquiries received through this adver- 
tising, but comparatively few can show 
appreciable results in the way of orders 
received after the ge 

It is usually a case of neglected op- 
portunities—the inquiries have not been 
followed up closely enough to deter- 
mine whether they held out any pros- 
pect of getting business. 

It has cost considerable money to 
get these inquiries; they represent in- 
vested capital, which could, and ought 
to be made to pay handsome dividends. 

Every time some one writes “ please 
send me a catalogue,” you have a prac- 
tical demonstration of the _ interest 
aroused for your goods, in the mind 
of somebody who ought to be your cus- 
tomer. 

It has cost you money to arouse that 
interest, it would cost you only a few 
cents more to keep it alive, and thereb 
reap the benefit of what you have al- 
ready spent. ee 

And yet in the majority of cases 
these inquiries are treated as if they 
meant nothing more than a request for 
a catalogue. . 

A catalogue or other matter is sent, 
sometimes accompanied by a_perfunc- 
tory letter to the effect that “ your fa- 
vor of so and so to hand, catalogue 
has been sent, trust to be favored with 
your valued orders,” and so on. 

And there the matter is ag any per- 
haps to be taken up again when new 
advertising matter is issued in a year 
or so. 

If your salesmen went after business 
like that, you wouldn’t expect them to 
get much, would you? ow, suppose 
you were to treat each inquiry as if 
there was a prospective customer in 
back of it, don’t you think you would 
stand a much better chance of getting 
business out of it? 

There is a gold mine for you in that 
list of inquiries which perhaps you 
think valueless now, because the inquir- 
er did not send an order on receipt of 
your catalogue. There are orders on 
that list to be had for the asking, good 
customers to be made. 

Let a man who knows how to dig 
the gold out of your mine supply you 
with the right tools, and show you how 
to use them, and it won’t be long before 
that mine begins to pay dividends on 
your investment.—Beny. Sherbow. 

++. 
THE BEST CATALOGUE. 


Making catalogues is the work of a 
genius. The best catalogue I ever saw 
was written by a man who could not 
shut a gate properly. The man who 
made the machine could handle it per- 
fectly, but he could not describe it in 
such a manner as to interest the casual 
inquirer. 

€ cannot expect to say very origi- 
nal things in these days, but we must 
say the old things in a different way 
both in our advertisements and our 
catalogues if we woukd get the best re- 
sults. Don’t let your advertising mat- 
ter be as a storv that is told.—Miller 
Purvis, in Agricultural Advertising. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without 26 cents Must be 





b a line, 
han mm one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
OSITION as magazine or newspaper editor 


wanted. Al refs. Box 449, Meriden, Conn. 


RINTER WANTED—Give references and in- 
close stamps to write same. Box 100 A, 
Coral, Mich. 


MORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


ANTED —To exchange advertising space 
W with a few mail order rs. . 
TEACHERS’ G E, Milford, N. Y. 


Baas MANAGER—With exceptional rec- 
ord for ing all 
competitors. s never failed hest refer- 
ences. Address * BI 


XPERIENCED advertising and subscription 
solicitor wanted at Rochester, N. Y., Cin- 
cinnati, O.,and other large cities for SHOE AND 
LEATHE~< FACTS, Philadelphia, on liberal com- 
mission basis. 


OTe for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 

in 100 lilinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other \\ estern weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


ANTED—Good reliable circulator who can 
circulation, collect and take charge 

of routes, as well as canvass on rural routes. 
Married man preferred. Write at once, with ref- 


erences and wages e: . Man to hold this 
position must be fied abundant experi- 
ence. Andress PKESS, Pontiac, Mich. 


W 7 ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of -made 

advertisements. A veritable mine of 

tions and cate ’ ntains over five 

hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 

as a thought stimulator for advertisement writ- 


ers. Sen stpaid on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
dress GEORGE e. ROWELL & 60.710 Le 8t., 
New York. 


WNER of job plant established 8 yrs. (cost 
$3,500) in new and thri city of 9,000 (one 
competitor), whore time must be devoted else- 
where, wants experienced job printer capable 
of running business. Preference shown party 
willing to take part interest. Shep hes reputa- 


tion for Al work, and applicants must capa- 
ble, up to date and reliable. Exceptional opror- 
tunity for man who means business. E. J. BAR- 
NEY, Berlin, N. H. 

TO LET. 


iow ey x at No. 10 Gerace St. 
n' $600. . respective . 

to GEO. P. ROWELL &’CO. owners, ons 
Pp. le 


te 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
LA COSTE AND AXWELA, 
38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers. 


ee 
IMPOSING STONES. 
BE quality Georgia marble imposing stones, 
two inches thick, 50 cents square foo. 
with order. THE GEORGIA MARBLE FINISH- 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 


_——1+Oo— 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 

EWSPAPER BROKER—A. H. Smith, Earl- 
ville, Tll., serves sellers and buyers in a 
satisfactory manner, See listin PRINTERS’ INK, 

Oct. 30, Correspondence invited. 

+e 

ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


YERS BROS,’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P. 0, Box 449, Philadelphia. 





= Soe 
HALF-TONES. 

C..1 col. hal’ tones. Somethi . 

80 aSth SUP So eras, ones Pate Pe, 
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= PER. 


GA samples of our Seal Linen Ledger, 
8 e pal No ledger at same price can ab” 
ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman 

, New ork City. 


———_+o+—___—_. 
ELECTROTY. PES AND: AND esto OTYPES. 


LECTROTYPE or r stereoty When 
Reliable.” Louis "Mlectr From F right’ “Old 

e. ectrotype oun oO. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


i 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, ste’ 


reotype 
and electrotype metals in the wor rid. Get my 
Uut-of-town orders so- 

, 174 Hudson 8t., N. Y. 


rices before orderin 
icited. I, SHONBE 


ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 
Oa | IDEAS. The best equipped art 


nt. 
ENGRAVING Cco., 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


——_+o+ 


LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

‘ou or what kind do ‘ou Mies to hireof us! THE 
EN OF LETTERS 5 Broadway, N. Y. 


ase 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


HE finest engraving plant in the world. 
Our half-tone plates are known everywhere 
as the best. GILL a 


G CO, 
40 Fifth ya New York. 


——— +0 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


g 5 HE mts Wanted in the Sunday 
4 of 15 


leading metropolitan newspa- 
in for mail order men. 4 y1 
HUNGERFORD . D& DAKRELL, Washington, D. 


—————$4 9 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


LIST of Rea! Estate Investments that are in- 
creasing in value at the = of & per cent 

a year free fo: your business c: 
F. W. DEC iCKER, L. Box 22, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ee on 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
LD Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. ..0 
yt of type. Two easy engraving meth- 
ods, with mate oi a et klet 
samples, for stamp. RS, 240E.33d St., N.Y. 


PRESSWORK. 
H! GH-CLASS presswork is our s 
have the reputation of doing the best bok bale 
tone printing in the business. Consult us i a 
placing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., N 
7“, 


COIN CARDS. 


-— COIN wr oy Poverty, pass. Sam- 
es free. $1.60 per M in large lots. 
rinti 
Bit. Mich, 


— 1,000. Less for mor?; an 
TAE COIN WRAPPER CO., De 


8 





PREM 1U UMS. 


Regs goods are trade builders. Thou- 
ive premiums suitable for 

—_ and ers from the foremost man 
ae waste a ow - Ye 7 ond 
kindred ue 


free. 8. FM MYERS S00. is 50-03 Me Mhiden Lane, Be 


enema 
TO PUBLISHERS. 


OMPOSITION WANTED—We have the facili- 

ties to handle the composition and make-up 

of two or more weekly newspapers, or the com- 

foe: eh make-up of books and pamphlets 
electro 


~'Gggd works rea pons P, TTY @ 00, 


“how Y. York Gity. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


STOCK CUTS. 


= for calendars. Like to mail you 
~ eets. STANDARD OF New YORK, @ 


SUPPLIES. 


3 for 10c. I — oe ERS 8U: 
d island, N PrLa 


H18 paper is printed with ink manufact; 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK GO, 
Lta.,1 ~~ St., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers 


Get — 


or 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


Mos MACHINERY, new and rebuilt, 
1, new and second hand. 
Type, Ud only, at foundry prices and dis. 


uality above price. 
m & cylinder to a bodkin furn a 
CONNER, FENDLER & co. N. Y. City, 


———————$—or—___—— 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


‘(THERE are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but Lag mpm 
Wallace & Co.'s is the only one row in su 

use among the e publishers throughout the 
country, such as nters’ + Cosmopolitan 
Magazine x 0., Butterick Pub. Comfort, 
Augusta, Me., ‘and pany others. Oe for cireu- 
lars. WALLACE & 10 Warren St., N. Y. 


—— ror—__—_ 
DISTRIBUTING. 
H HHHHHAHHHAHE AHAHHAAABABARR 
HOWE ADDRESSING CO., 
208 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
Delivery b special’ messengers of Calen- 
dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circulars, Cata- 
‘4 logues, etc., with or without receipts. 
COCCCCOCCCCCC CC COCCCCOCCCCCCCCCO 
ee a 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
CC 


CARBON PAPER. 


‘TYPE WRITING CARBON PAPER that will 

please particular people, warranted not to 
be Dirty, Sticky or Smutty, put up in perforated 
books of twenty-five sheets, is the kind we de 
liver in your office at 75 cents per book; four 


books In a box, ye 
WHITFItLD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


EXCHANGE. 


w* wish to trade stock in a splendid mining 
and industrial corporation for advertis- 
in papers yr ed in towns and cities 

. Pa of Exstern and Middle 


of tg 
ri 1 Colorado Springs, 4 


——__+9)—— 
ELECTROTYPES, 


We give special attention to making of good 
Brey »e8 for newsp’r ads. mt oe 
of-town work done carefull v= city. Pra Sinkck 
ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


D* AY-STAR ELECTROTYPE CO., 16 8. Fitth 
8t., Philadelphia. We are électrotypers 
only—not printers, or type founders, or os. 
e do our own special in 
‘ht cost. and tT well. All 


ak (ay Pty 
practica! with black lead on our faces 


men, 
every day. 


BOOKS. 


EADY-MADE ADTERTIONMENTS. Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowel 10 Spruce 8t., New 
York, send the Caveat a y-F4 . 92] book 
entitled “ Rei ade Advertisements.” 
book tet. ides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found inve abuable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Caaton Cavea' 
The book will be sent 10 any addres upon . 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. WELL & CO., 0 
Spruce St., New York: 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


B GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


HE GOLFFR, Boston, Oldest golf publication 
T in America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 

in America. 

HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 

in America, 
HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
T in America, 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
] eer copy 10 cents, New York City. 
r ach mail-order buyers at 16. jm ese 
° Gt ENTS? GUIDE, Wilmington, De 
WEEKLY guaranteed. Rates 10c. in. 
1,80 fiat. CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
A honestly, call up TOILETTEs ; estab. 1881. 

0 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
4 PRISE, 8rockton, Ma Mass. Circulation 7,200. 
N ANUFACTURERS’ JOURNAL ; sample co 

10 cents. 200 montague St., Brooklyn, N. 
| the best Southern farmers by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, ashvilic, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 
A™ perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau *. New York. 
Monthly ; illustrated ; the um for 
Mexican trade and investments. 
DVERTISERY GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 
Circulation 5,000. sample free. Mailed 
postpaid 1 year,25c. Ad rate, 1c. line. Close 24th. 
pacsoermaws. ~The bes best 50c. . photogray 4 


3 mon 
115-17 Nassau S, 





Samply copy on application. 
New Yo rk 


TIAN SUN, one of the f the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 

nee WEE & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, 


$1 PAYS for ten years’ sub subscrirtion to the best 
poy ultry. Ls pees and hare paper s out. Mone 
funded if not satisfied. Sample free. TH 
POULTRY ITk: M, Fricks, Pa. 
Ohio, DAILY STAR is best paper in its class 
in America. Circulati - = a 
or line = — insertion in entire 
TS papers, | mostly in 
UNION PRINTING Co., “ Vandewater t., N. Y. 
7s big} pa FREE PRESS, published at 
the county. In the center of a very fertil 
cultural and turpentine district. 
rida. nd 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 
prey ever pee in the most south: 


Wwe will dispute my statement! The Marion, 
rite 
POWERS, Adv. Mgr. 
OM ist of LY 5c. 
hed 1 
and a 
day. The pe a and only paper published in 
K® WEST, Flo Read end advertise in 
ern point 


Established 11 rs; $ L~ 
Only 90 cise from favana, C Cuba. J. Ball Mer. 


EOPLE who want to reach sm readers 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings Gions) TIME: « the best neneeal cir- 
on of an: wee [ Sowapeper nted west 
of the Mississippi a 5 Fensonable, M. C. 
MORRIS, Propri: 


THE canine a is the only all- 
home int newspaper published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It Covers the richest 
section of yyy ~ eae and goes into the hones 
of well-t farmers every wee! les 
Cehteen to {o twenty columns of advertising For 

TELEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightevill le, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—I, F. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
Houston WEEKLY Truks, being duly sworn, 
that the average number of copies each 
¢ printed and circulated since January 1, 008, 

paper, has been 1 = ai BOYLE, Pub- 
to before me, this 


and sw 
f J S 1901, T 9 
Uh ag enuary 1901 Se RACY, Notary 


29 
p= - REPUBLIC, 0. Leased 

wire rt. Sworn circ’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank to exceed 8,000 daily 


T= ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, Denver, Col- 

rado. Sworn circulation 25,000 co) 
weekly average. all paid. The ut mail order 

weekly, We spend thousands of are our- 
selves in adve sing. isp) line, 
$1 inch, —— 10c. line. ye diseount for time 
or 8 . Twelfth year, S pages, 56 med 
wee! Send us a trial ad. ps tak 


poe COUNTY, , Minnesota, rich pond and 
agen 90 wes opulation, 14,000; only 
12 townships ; 6 banks ; most of the farm- 
ers have money. The por GE Cc SUNTY REPUB- 
pe Kasson, Minn., covers this territory thor- 
’ Establish d 1867. ft 3 .- The 
bes sett doncSing td ow" brit Hex bull ie £ix00, 
clusive: ate ng its new ic wu 
to its ine ing bs ness. The KE SUBLIGAN 
RAL =. og le ; 1,490 P48 --4 and five 
other papers e county. 





TO NEWSPAPERS. 


ARGE New York department store will make 
exclusive arrangement with newspaper pub- 
lishers in Connecticut and New York towns to 
act as local representatives. Very profitable and 
permanent deal, involvine little ag Ad- 
dress LAURENCE ELKUS, 9 East 16th St., N. Y. 


er ae 
ADVERTISING NC NOVELTIES, 


Be letter openers, ons for circular. 
H. D. PHI-LPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


IN geruine =tiaiaieetn money for only 
$500 Ze CHAS. D. BARKER, ‘Atlanta, Ga- 


OCKET ADVERTISING NOVELTY that will 
be appreciated and carried ws all. Good is. 
any bus ness. Samplefor stamp. O. L. MOSES. 
150 . assau St., New York. 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Devens likely to benefit 

reader ax well as rtiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


E. XCHANG ANGE. 


NTED—To exchange, a@ small amount of 
advertising space with high-class 


ws 


zines and monthly OSTRUM, on pro rata ‘ar- 


rangement. THE & RU M, Lancaster, Pa. 


XCHANGE what you do! you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If at have mail order names, 
stock cuts or someth: similar, ann want to e-- 
ng for others, put an sds 


here are + 

the readers y this paper with vi vileen 
you can effect a 5 advantageous ex- 
change. The price for” an advertisements is 
25 cents per | = eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisemen 


ent 


PRINTERS. 
ie 00 RESTORED postal cards, $10.25 ; om, 


ry jpleong rinting. Geta 
Nia SON, a 4th & Chestnut, 





Pot hg FINK 
Philadelphia. 


PBNTERS--Publish a shop jen a We sup- 

ply the copy. _Wrive ess station- 

ery. THE PUBLIC 'E EYE. 
Madison, Wis. 


SMALL SPACE WELL t WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : 
there’s a small space well used. 1t stands 


es = bes ta 
e P7pcgranhs cal aqsanpemens caught 
the ‘. e 4 ad stand out emore 
poonee yon Sf, than one X .-y its size, but not so 
we! 

One o! at things we particularly weyee our- 
selves on, nd to be oe setting advertise- 
ments hy are ae on. no —— yaet 
position they occupy in th A . 
printer probably 4 not the ipment for: p- 

his that we have, pro! ably” he doesn’t know 
a yt as well as we do. 
too, Ly like 


furnish electro 
This is only one of catalog: io for advertis- 
ers—the printing of booklets, circu- 
lars are some of t the other 
We make them stand out of : crowd too. 
ERS’ INK ny 
10 Spruce 8t., New York, 


“Now 
right 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


T= MYERS MAILER; price, $10; P. O. Box 
449, Philadelphia. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 


D° your own illustrating at about be. per -—. 
Outfit, includ: casting box, 

for particulars. EX LSIOR co., eh. = 
Send 


EWSPAPER illustration is the thin 
one — one photo and one —— eof Ti 

per. Receive back one big surprise. D- 
ARD OF NEw YORK, 61 Ann St. 


W TE = for sale about 400 400 photo zine engrav- 

in fine condition. ‘the illustra- 

tions are LFF Ad of famous paintings a. d 

panne scenes, suitable for age as a — order 

ine. a store paper rammes or 

- irculars. Will sell tayo or all of the 

a square inch. Average size about 

7x10 inches. Have only one set of proofs, which 

will be shown to any one inte who calls at 
OPTIMUS PRINTING CO., 194 Broadway, N. Y. 

——_+o>—_—_—_. 


FOR SALE. 


) se SALF—Cheap, one Bullock press in first- 
class condition. Can seen operating 
daily in the CITIZEN office, Columpus, Ohio. 


OR SALE—An improved Thorne typesetting 

machine, with nicked for the machine. 

Will sell cheap. Address “THORN,” care of 
rinters’ Ink. 


LaoTRiO motor for sale. 20-horse power, 220 

volt N wy motor, in first class condition. 

Will ve sold at a pergein. UNION PRINTING 
Co., 15 Xn. EAD St., ew York. 


00 AGENTS’ LETTERS FOR SALE. All 

received in tne past 15 months. 
Each letter brought om He 0c.and many contained 
from $50. DOM ‘STIC MFG. CO., Agents’ 
Dept., Minneapolis, Mi ~ 


‘OR SALE — Hoe Knickerbocker newspaper 
perfecting press; 7 or 8 columns; in tirst- 


class conaition ; 8 , 20,000 4 pages or 10,000 8 
‘omplete em ad 7 outfit 
than haif cost. ATIONAL 


pa an hour. 
and tables. 
WATCHMAN, Alexandria, Va. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a ’ classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


———  - +> - - —— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
Wr aa, JR., Trenton, N. J., writes 

papers. 
END in by a. OW REL 
. G. POWELL, Lake Butler, Fla. 
NOREASING the sales of retailers is m 7 
cialty. EDWIN 8S. KARNS, 571 EK. t., 
Nad sermon: Say something. Sa: Lad well. 
ADWRITER HOFFMAN, wock x 59/, 
Philadelphia, does both. 


di 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


OWEN PENNEY, 919 E. Capitol St., W; 
A, ington, D. D. C., writes ites paying ads. Sanee 
OPY for short circular, { ith order, 
JED SCARBORO, 557a Halsey ey Bt Broee 


66 (J ACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
Is writing rhyming business ads, 

Of pith and point, for every use, 
Rane ae York address is 10 Spruce, 


years’ successful advertisement 

epee me 10 advertise one’s busi- 
imen ads, 3 for $1. 

» Box 1412, New Haven, Conn, 


ane a new business? Whether it will 
an eocen | —¥ ora ——- may dopend 
adve Let start you right, 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Aaverdaing Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book K 

ready-made advertisements of great assi 
ance in the preparation of advertisements. T Te 
contains over five hundred specimens of 

good advertising, any one of —— may sug; 

an idea for your ad when you get stalled. Sent 
ro on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 
WELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ENRY FERRIS, is (FF) mark 
1049 Drexel Building, Philadelp 
VERTISIN 

I write, illustrate, suggest, ane sometimes ad- 
vise—when Ss other man doesn’t know more 
than I do. ost of my customers are a good 
deal richer than I am, which I think is a Sood 
sign. Special agent in Phila. for PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISERS | !--Don't waste time and money 
—one copy, a brief explanation, nothing 
more; we do t! —. paves we write 
and insert brin nay = any 
country. KAHRS’ POINTERN A TONAL ADVER. 
TISIN ‘BUREAU, 29 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


make a specialty of of writing, ‘esi, 
Wt illustratin, ~y — 4 &. distinctive ‘bo 
lets, folders, Sane. car cards, etc. We 
have the best —— 4 and artists, that salary can 
procure in our employ. We submit specimens on 
request—provided the uest is on vy; 
with a business heading. H.SLAWSON & € 
[Successors to Slawson & Graham], Tremait Bidg.. a 
New York. 


I Nga J and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is ww A line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this oa. They 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like 

orders, ERINTERS INK 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Is ,. very easy to boast here of one’s ad- 

verti sing capability, but 1 find that to win 

new Clients SAMPLES of what I have made for old 

ones are my best salesmen. 1 ai... up the sub 

ject matter and make Ca) es, Booklets, Price 

ists, Folders, Circulars, Mailing Cards and Sli s, 
earn! Mi: —_ and Trade Journal Ad 

e ete. 
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At This 
Office, 


10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


zines; 











P. Rowell 
Bureau keeps on file the Leading Daily 
and Weekly Papers 
is authorized to 


Receive and Forward 


advertisements at the same rate demanded 
by the publishers 
exhibit copies and 


& Co. Advertising 


and Monthly Maga- 


and is at all times ready to 
quote prices. 
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T WAS A WISE MAN who said: 


“Leave nothing to what is called 
‘luck,’ and you will generally be what 


99) 


is called ‘lucky. 


So in advertising. 


Take every possible precaution that will assure 


success. Secure the best advertise- 
ment obtainable—the one of all others 
that will be most likely to bring you 
business. 

Then see that it goes in the right mediums— 
the papers that will bring you the 
largest returns. Be sure that you pay 
no more than a fair price for your 
space and that no one takes advan- 

tage of your inexperience. 

By giving painstaking care to all 

of these essentials you will probably 

find that you will have “good luck” 

in advertising. The difference in ex- A 

pense between doing a thing right and doing it 
wrong is not usually considerable—it 
is certainly worth looking after in ad- 
vertising. We will advise with you 
on any of these points. 

Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Boston newsdealers sell more TRAVELERS every day iifra 





Circulation Sworn to, 
Covering every issue 1900: 


Flat rate, 12 I-2c. a line. All extras waived, givit 





Ss. Cc. BECKWITH, 


SOLE AGENTS i 
43°44745°47-48-49 Tribune Building, New York. 
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(m@iest Afternoon Newspaper. 








ITTEDLY THE LARGESTI 
QUBIONABLY THE GREATEST! 





of the best advertising mediums 


mn. 17, 19OI. 


of the best mediums for advertis- 


always found in your paper.” 
—Continental Clothing* House, Jan. 1, rgor. 





ps 'N > 


copies daily. cS 


% ANDAL THE AS yj 
. . ‘ye “On uot id 
Wertiser a chance for his life! ow K 


a PECIAL AGENCY, 


ADVERTISING, 








469 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

pa a Issued every — nesday. Ten cents a 
opy. Subscri x? —. five dollars a 

in advance, lars a hundred. No back 

numbers 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 

sible to isue a new edition of ey - hundred cop- 

ies for oo or a o ese Co ay at the same rate. 


subscribe for PRINT- 
Eps’ INK for the benefit Fy adv; : pawns may,on 
application, obtain special co: tial terms. 
any person who has »ot paid for it is re- 
Ley = TERS’ INK it * because | 
in hisname, Every ris stop 
at the ae of the time paid tor. 
VERTISING RAT 
Classified advertisements 25 ‘cents a line: six 
words to the line; peat ss easure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to t inch. $100 $100 a page. Spec 
poate twenty-five peromsaensene’, if = 
ed; discount, five per cent: for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hil!, E.C. 


NEW YORK, NOV. 29, rgot. 














As there are any number of 
good reasons why every business 
man should advertise, so there are 
any number of good reasons why 
he should read Printers’ INK reg- 
ularly. Any copy of PRINTERS’ 


INK contains at least a dozen rea- 
sons of both kinds—reasons based 
upon the plainest, 
ness sense. 

* 


common busi- 


* * 


PrinTErS’ INK is the world's 
leading journal of advertising. It 
was the first journal that took ad- 
vertising seriously. When its ini- 
tial issue went forth, advertising 
- was regarded merely as a phe- 
nomenon of business. To-day it’s 
known to be the business itself. 

* * 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. 
Even the men who have made for- 
tunes through it are generally 
willing to admit that they know 
little about it as an exact science. 


The filets most adel for the 
developing of this new force is 
definite knowledge about it. 
Printers’ INK has always been to 
the forefront in gathering and 
spreading such knowledge. It has 
always represented, and it still 
represents, more than ever—the 
best thought and endeavor of 
those men who are developing 
publicity. 

* * + 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER IN THE ART OF 
ADVERTISING 
is not an empty title. The mass 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


of information which Printers’ 
Ink has printed in its fourteen 
years of existence has had more 
direct bearing upon the develop- 
ing of publicity and business in 
the United States than any other 
single factor. It has established 
a place for itself that enables it 
to get and publish to-day the best 
current information ‘in its field, 
The leading advertisers have con- 
tributed to its pages in the past— 
they are contributing in the pres- 
ent and will do so in the future.* 
When new facts about advertis- 
ing develop, they naturally drift 
to Printers’ INK, and its editorial 
staff has never failed of finding 
the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the ow. 
* * 

PRINTERS’ fide is a successful 
paper. It is not only successful 
in teaching business men how to 
advertise, but a good part of its 
endeavor is devoted to teaching 
them how not to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in publish- 
ing facts, figures and theories of 
any one who has found real light 
in advertising problems. It is not 
the organ of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all 
alike, as well as for the exposing 
of frauds that mask under the 
name of advertising. All legiti- 
mate, profitable forms of publicity 
receive equal treatment in its 
pages, and in no month does it 
fail of printing vital matter touch- 
ing all mediums of advertising, 
be it newspapers, magazines, cars 
or outdoor displays. No medium 
is too great to be exposed in its 
weakness, nor is any too humble 
or too new to receive commenda- 
tion if it is good. Its policy is to 
further “all advertising that ad- 
vertises.” 

* + 

- It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an important 
wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It 
tries to be as practical as possible 
—considering things from the 
debit and credit side. It endeav- 
ors to teach advertising by teach- 
ing its basic principles first. _ It 
knows, through years of practi 
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experience, that successful adver- 
tismg must be based upon good 
business management, and it gives 
therefore modern business princi- 
ples a conspicuous place in its cur- 
riculum. It knows also that the 
larger number of those who fail 
to make advertising pay are vic- 
tims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises cau- 
tion and wholesome conservatism. 
K 


In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and 
practice of those who have been 
conspicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with 
leading advertisers, setting forth 
their methods, experiences, theo- 
ries, advice and results in a man- 
ner that gives the widest range 
of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. PrinTERS’ INK is a thought- 
stimulator and thought-producer 
par excellence. It deals with the 
many phases of preparation of 
copy, the dressing of advertise- 
ments and other pertinent litera- 
ture in attractive forms, the trac- 
ing of results and the afterwork 
of following them up and thus 
render all permanently Profitable. 

* * 


Printers’ INK continually prints 
news of the minor details, short- 
cuts and conveniences that are be- 
ing evolved by thinking business 
men in all parts of the country, 
believing that real business prog- 
ress is dependent very often upon 
a minute knowledge of such de- 
tails. 

* * 

It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
opportunity of dealing with this 
wider application of publicity. 

* oa * 

Printers’ INK has helped to 
make American advertising a na- 
tional industry, and it is and will 
remain its ablest exponent. 

+ * * 

Official statistics claim that 
about five hundred million dollars 
are now annually expended for 
advertising in the United States— 


Printers’ Ink and its active years 
of developing tendencies have ha 
the greatest influence in bringi 
this new industry to such a mag- 
nitude. 

* * * 


Printers’ INK is admittedly the 
representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no paper like 
it and never will be. It is an 
earnest seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work and 
field. ‘It is a compact, bright, au- 
thoritative little weekly journal, 
that has more true, staunch 
friends and devoted readers than 
any other business publication in 
existence. It is the dean and peer 
of its class, continually on the 
hunt for the best methods of ap- 
plying advertising to every busi- 
ness, and every business to adver- 
tising. No one in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to 
gather practical information, di- 
rect help and inspiration from its 
weekly pages. 


SoME advertisers, in a very com- 
mendable effort to get novel ef- 
fects in booklets, send them out 
with uncut leaves. This practice 
is generally to be condemned, for 
it is almost an advertising crime 
to send such a piece of literature 
to a busy mortal—and advertising 
that goes to busy mortals is the 


_most profitable. 


In one of the largest uptown 
clubs, where many of the more im- 
portant weekly papers are regular- 
ly found, it has been noticed that 
no one weekly is so difficult to get 
hold of, because of previous pos- 
session by another reader, as 
Town Topics. A newsboy in go- 
ing through one car on a Long 
Island passenger train last week 
sold three copies of Town Topics 
and one copy of Harper's Weekly. 
It is at least possible that if the 
actual circulation of Town Topics 
was known it would exceed by 
some thousands of copies the es- 
timated issue it is now supposed 
to have. The American Newspa- 
per Directory credits it with ex- 
ceeding 12,500 copies. Ten years 
ago it was supposed to issue 60,0090 
copies, 
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In considering the magazines 
from a literary and educational 
standpoint, the New England 
Magazine, of Boston, is clearly en- 
titled to a prominent position 
among the best. 


THE ads of the Gorham Sterl- 
ing Silverware are models of ef- 
fective writing and display. They 
appeal easily to the class of peo- 
ple who have the means to buy 
goods of superior quality. 


Judd Company 
New 
set 


Tue Orange 
used a quarter page in the 
York Times November 6 to 


forth to advertisers the merits of - 


the Orange Judd Farmer, the 
American Agriculturist and the 
New England Homestead. The 
size of the space used and the set- 
ting forth of nothing other than 
the advertising merits of these 
periodicals in such a medium 
made the advertisement almost 
radical in its novelty. 


THE competition of the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturers in the 
markets of the world is attracting 
considerable attention among the 
great cotton manufacturing coun- 
_ tries of Europe, as is indicated by 
a paper recently read at a meeting 
of British cotton manufacturers 
by the British commercial agent 
in the United States. The paper 
itself was considered so important 
that portions of it were forwarded 
to the Commercial Intelligence 
branch of the Board of Trade of 
London, and that body announces 
that it may be examined by those 
interested. 


In the interest of advertising, 
pure and simple. the editor of 
Fame suggests that if it please the 
political magnates, he will, in the 
next campaign—an’ a proper fund 
be forthcoming—be glad to ar- 
range for the establishment of 
two separate literary bureaus, 
connected with separate art de- 
partments. Both sides he will 
urge with all his personal force to 
prepare for their respective par- 
ties, such strong advertising as 
a merchant or manufacturer 
would be willing to pay good mon- 
ey for. And may the best man 
win.—Fame, November, 1901. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ENTHUSIASM is a quality that 
should enter all good advertising, 


THE public likes as well to read 
interesting matter in the advertis- 
ing pages as in the news pages. 


THE strongest point of the ad 
should always appear last, since 
last impressions are retained long- 
est by the mind. 


THe New York Times says it 
has outgrown its recent addition 
to its printing facilities and has 
been forced to hire additional 
presses in a nearby building. This 
is rather good evidence of growth. 


Tue article by M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulien, editor of the Econo- 
miste Francaise, Paris, reprinted 
in this issue, plainly intimates the 
danger line which may loom up 
in the distance to “American 
Commercial Supremacy,” unless 
avoided by reciprocity treaties. 


It has been said—and it is true 
—that one can only learn to write 
by writing. It is as true that one 
may learn to advertise only by ad- 
vertising. It is not a matter of 
brilliant ads. An expert can lay 
down replies to prospective cus- 
tomers at a surprisingly low rate 

apiece, but if the advertiser is not 
able to turn them into profit the 
cost of the space will be wasted. 
The tricks of attracting attention 
and turning it to account come 
largely with practice and experi- 
ence in actual advertising. The- 
ory has its place, but it is a very 
small place. 


THE expert’s services are pect- 
liarly valuable to the small adver- 
tiser. If the latter can afford but 
a few inches per week in a single 
paper he must fill them with bet- 
ter matter than a national adver- 
tiser, for he has but a single shot 
as compared with a volley. He 
cannot afford wild marksmanship. 
If he has a definite thing of his 
own to say each week and can say 
it unmistakably, well and good. 
But if he simply knows the result 
that he wishes to attain, without 
knowing methods of compassing 
it, he should employ the expert, 
who is in the business of attract 
ing attention, 
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BerorE printing your advertise- 
ment consider whether or not it 
would appeal to you if you were 
a purchaser. 


Tue Rochester (N. Y.) Times, 
under the ownership and manage- 
ment of John E. Morey and S. 
Powell Puffer, is making its way 
to the front of Rochester newspa- 
perdom with remarkable speed. 
Mr. Morey has been identified 
with successful Rochester papers 
for 15 years as financial man, and 
Mr. Puffer’s able editorial work in 
the same field is well known. The 
Times is adding to its subscription 
list daily, and is receiving well de- 
served compliments for its strong 
work in the recent campaign, in 
which it was instrumental in elect- 
ing the entire Republican ticket. 


THis much may be said for 
theatrical programmes as adver- 
tising mediums: That the repre- 
sentative theater programmes from 
the leading cities of the United 
States contain hardly any publicity 
that is not given out by experi- 
enced, continuous advertisers. The 
ratio of national advertisers far 
exceeds that of local advertisers in 
their pages. Things to eat, to 
drink and to smoke hold the great- 
est amount of space, though reme- 
dies, pianos, millinery, haberdash- 
ery and household conveniences 
are also prominent. So far little 
use has been made of these me- 
diums for book advertising. 


THe Newspaper Blue Book, 
published annually by Theodore 
Wiese, proprietor of the United 
State Press Clipping Bureau, 153 
La Salle street, Chicago, is a se- 
lect list of the best papers in the 
United States. It’s a handy pocket 
manual. The class and trade pub- 
lications are headed by the Little 
Schoolmaster, and Mr. Wiese, the 
editor, writes in regard to it: 

1 think you will find something on 
page 40 that will interest you, Som 
it will not be news. Nearly everybo 
knows it. 

You may not feel unduly elated at 
ad high place we accord Printers’ 

Bou will perhaps feel justified in 
Ge: 
nals of high class are necessari 


“Though the elite — jour- 

y con- 
scious of their own superiority, it is 
pleasant to have such tasteful and well- 


considered confirmation of the fact 


from the great city of Chicago,” 
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THe New York evening Post 
passes the century point in its ex- 
istence leaving behind as clean a 
record of honorable and upright 
journalistic work as its most ap- 
preciative friends could wish for 
it. Its*clientage is among the 
best people, and its circulation 
truthfully stated in exact figures, 
indicates a degree of prosperity 
earned by consistent business ef- 
fort and an able editorial direction 
of which it may well be proud. 


TuHE Boston Post of November 
8 contains a unique piece of book 
advertising in what purports to be 
a first page “telegraph story” bear- 
ing the scare head, “Hamilton 
Shot in a Duel with Burr—Victim 
Mortally Wounded!” The head 
gains illusory value by being set 
in a letter that differs from the 
Post’s regular heads, and is fol- 
lowed by a quarter column ac- 
count of the duel taken from the 
popular novel “Blennerhassett.” 
Of course, the news is nearly a 
century old, so the despatch is 
dated “New York, July 11, 1804.” 
Lest the ad fail of its purpose with 
novel readers a reading notice at 
the bottom explains that the de- 
scription is taken from the novel, 
which is one of the best selling 
books of the year. The ad is, upon 
the whole, cleverlv gotten up. 


Few advertisers seem to know 
the priceless value of a good name 
for an advertised commodity. The 
Universal Scissor, Tool and Nov- 
elty Company, New York, exploits 
a patent scissors that can be 
turned into a cigar cutter, a gas- 
pipe wrench, a cartridge extract- 
or, a stereoscope, a hammer, a trac- 
ing wheel, a wire cutter and about 
a dozen other useful tools. Their 
advertising is of an_ attractive, 
convincing kind, and where the ar- 
ticle is ordered by mail the patron 
has little difficulty. But in a store 
a customer must certainly feel the 
lack of a name for such an article. 
If it were the “Trilby” scissors 
the task of getting it from an in- 
different salesman would be won- 
derfully simplified, but when one 
has to explain its many uses in the 
endeavor to convey an idea of 
what is wanted he is likely to be 
laughed at and discouraged. 
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ls considering the magazines 
from 2a literary and educational 
standpoint, the New England 
Magazine, of Boston, is clearly en- 
titled to a prominent position 
among the best. 


Tue ads of the Gorham Sterl- 
ing Silverware are models of ef- 
fective writing and display. They 
appeal easily to the class of peo- 
ple who have the means to buy 
goods of superior quality. 


Tue Orange Judd Company , 
used a quarter page in the New 
York Times November 6 to set 
forth to advertisers the merits of 
the Orange Judd Farmer, the 
American <Agriculturist and the 
New England Homestead. The 
size of the space used and the set- 
ting forth of nothing other than 
the advertising merits of these 
periodicals in such a medium 
made the advertisement almost 
radical in its novelty. 


THE competition of the Amert- 
can cotton manufacturers in the 
markets of the world is attracting 
considerable attention among the 
great cotton manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe, as is indicated by 
a paper recently read at a meeting 
of British cotton manufacturers 
by the British commercial agent 
in the United States. The paper 
itself was considered so important 
that portions of it were forwarded 
to the Commercial Intelligence 
branch of the Board of Trade of 
London, and that body announces 
that it may be examined by those 
imterested. 

In the interest of advertising, 
pure and simple. the editor of 
Fame suggests that if it please the 
political magnates, he will, in the 
next campaign—an’ a proper fund 
forthcoming—be glad to ar- 
for the establishment of 
separate literary bureaus, 
connected with separate art de 
partments, Soth he will 
urge with all his personal force to 
prepare for their reapective pat 
ties, such strong advertising as 
a merchant or manufacture: 
would be willing to pay good mon 
ey for. And may the best man 
win,—Fame, November, 1904. 
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ENTHUSIASM is a quality that 
should enter all good advertising, 


Tu public likes as well to read 
interesting matter in the advertis- 
ing pages as in the news pages. 


TRE strongest ‘point of the ad 
should always appear last, since 
last impressions are retained long. 
est by the mind. 


THe New York Times says it 
has outgrown its recent addition 
to its printing facilities and has 
been forced to hire additional 
presses in a nearby building. This 
is rather good evidence of growth, 


Tue article by M. Paul Leroy. 
Beaulien, editor of the Econo. 
miste Francaise, Paris, reprinted 
in this issue, plainly intimates the 
danger line which may loom yup 
in the distamce to “American 
Commercial Supremacy,” unless 
avoided by reciprocity treaties. 


Ir has been said—and it 
—that one can only learn to write 
by writing. It is as true that one 
may learn to advertise only by ad 
vertising. It is not a matter of 
briliant ads. Am expert can lay 
down replies to prospective cus- 
tomers at a surprisingly low rate 
apiece, but if the advertiser is not 
able to turn them into profit the 
cost of the space will be wasted, 
The tricks of attracting attention 
and turning it to account come 
largely with practice and expetk 
ence in actual advertising. The 
ory has its place, but it is a very 
small place 
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THE expert's services are pect 
liarly valuable to the smal! adver 
tiser. Lf the latter can afford but 
a few inches per week in a single 
paper he must fill them with bet 
ter matter than a national adver 
tiser, for he has but a single shet 
as compared with a volley. He 
cannot afford wild marksmanship, 
Lf he has a definite thing of his 
own to say each week and can say 
it unmistakably, well and good, 
sut if he simply knows the result 
that he wishes attain, without 
knowing methods of compassing 
it, he should employ the exper 
who ia in the business of attra 
ing attention, 
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Berore printing your advertise- 
ment consider whether or not it 
would appeal to you if you were 
a purchaser. 


Tue Rochester (N. Y.) Times, 
under the ownership and manage- 
ment of John E. Morey and S. 
Powell Puffer, is making its way 
to the front of Rochester newspa- 
perdom with remarkable speed. 
Mr. Morey has been identified 
with successful Rochester papers 
for 15 years as financia] man, and 
Mr. Puffer’s able editorial work in 
the same field is well known. The 
Times is adding to its subscription 
list daily, and is receiving well de- 
served compliments for its strong 
work in the recent campaign, in 
which it was instrumental] in elect- 
ing the entire Republican ticket. 


Tuis much may be said for 
theatrical programmes as adver- 
tising mediums: That the repre- 
sentative theater programmes from 
the leading cities of the United 
States contain hardly any publicity 
that is not given out by experi- 
enced, continuous advertisers. The 
ratio of national advertisers far 
exceeds that of local advertisers in 
their pages. Things to eat, to 
drink and to smoke hold the great- 
est amount of space, though reme- 
dies, pianos, millinery, haberdash- 
ery and household conveniences 
are also prominent. So far little 
use has been made of these me- 
diums for book advertising, 
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THe Newspaper Blue Book, 
wiblished annually by Theodore 
Wiese, proprietor of the United 
State Press Clipping Bureau, 153 
La Salle street, Chicago, is a se- 
leet list of the best papers in the 
United States, It’s a handy pocket 
manual, The class and trade pub- 
lieations are headed hy the Little 
Schoolmaster, and Mr, Wiese, the 
editor, writes in regard to it: 

1 think you will find something on 
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Tue New York evening Pos 
passes the century point in its ex- 
istence Jeaving behind as clean a 
record of honorable and upright 
journalistic work as its most ap- 
preciative friends could wish for 
it. Its*clientage is among the 
best people, and its circulation 
truthfully stated in exact figures, 
indicates a degree of prosperity 
earned by consistent business ef- 
fort and an able editorial direction 
of which it may well be proud. 


THe Boston Post of November 
8 contains a unique piece of book 
advertising in what purports to be 
a first page “telegraph story” bear- 
ing the scare head, “Hamilton 
Shot in a Duel with Burr—Victim 
Mortally Wounded!” The head 
gains illusory value by being set 
in a letter that differs from the 
Post's regular heads, and is fol- 
lowed by a quarter column ac- 
count of the duel taken from the 
popular novel “Blennerhassett.” 
Of course, the news is nearly a 
century old, so the despatch is 
dated “New York, July 11, 1804.” 
Lest the ad fail of its purpose with 
novel readers a reading notice at 
the bottom explains that the de- 
scription is taken from the novel, 
which is one of the best selling 
books of the year. The ad is, upon 
the whole, cleverly gotten up. 


Few advertisers seem to know 
the priceless value of a good name 
for an advertised commodity, The 
Universal Scissor, Tool and Nov- 
elty Company, New York, exploits 
a patent scissors that can be 
turned into a cigar cutter, a gas- 
pipe wrench, a chrtridge extract- 
or, A stereoscope, a hammer, a trac- 
ing wheel, a wire cutter and about 
a dogen other useful tools, Their 
advertising is of an attractive, 
convineing kind, and where the ar- 
ticle is ordered by mail the patron 
has little diflieulty, But in a store 
a customer muat certainly feel the 
lack of a name font auch an article 
If it were the "Trilby” seisaors 
the task of getting it from an in 
different saleaman would be wor 
derfully simplified, but whea one 
has to explain ita many vaes ta the 
endeavor to eonvey an ite of 
what ia wanted he ia likely to de 
lavghed at and diaoouraged, 
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WuHo can criticise the ad that 
brings paying results? 


Your advertisements shotild be 
in harmony with the class of read- 
ers. You wouldn’t expect to sell 
diamonds through advertising in 
a paper that circulates among a 
poor class of people. 


No student of windows can af- 
ford to overlook those of Brown- 
ing, King & Company’s new store 
at the upper end of the Bowery. 
They are among the most striking 
displays in all New York, and are 
hardly excelled by Broadway for 
taste, simplicity, attractiveness and 
general effect. At present such an 
establishment seems altogether out 
of place on the Bowery, but those 
who know are of the opinion that 
the famous “tough” thoroughfare 
is on the eve of a radical evolu- 
tion. When the new bridge is 
completed over the East River, 
vast streams of travel and traffic 
will flow through the Bowery, and 
it will rival Broadway in retail 
business. Browning, King & Com- 
pany are therefore the pioneers of 
a great trade in that quarter, and 
have, in consequence, put their 
new establishment upon a plane 
that must be attained by those 
who follow them. 


No form of advertisement is ca- 
pable of so many uses and varia- 
tions as the booklet. It fits all the 
gaps in newspaper, magazine, bill- 
board and car card campaigns, 
and is the thing that all of them 
advertise, unless the customer can 
be drawn directly into the store. 
It can be small, containing no 
more matter than six inches dou- 
ble column, or it can be made the 
catalogue of an entire stock. It 
can be mailed, put into envelopes 
or bundles, handed to customers 
or left upon the counter to take 
care of itself. It can be fitted to 
the whole human race, or to spe- 
cial classes of extra special mor- 
tals, and in either case (or all the 
cases between) it will come nearer 
being a snug fit than anything that 
can be got with the more rigid me- 
diums. In fact, the best word re- 
garding this universal piece of ad- 
vertising ought to be, “When in 
doubt, use a booklet.” 
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A Goop picture cannot possibly 
be misunderstood. It speaks a 
universal language. 


As the, relish of a good dinner 
lies largely in the serving, so the 
effectiveness and weight of adver- 
tising literature are increased by 
tasty dress and inoffensive meth- 
ods of putting it into readers’ 
hands at appropriate times. 


_THE whole problem of adver- 
tising begins with and comes back 
to the advertiser and his goods, 
People change their butcher be- 
cause the man down street sells 
better meat, or charges less, or is 
more reliable. If an advertiser’s 
goods are staples they will only 
change and come over to him for 
similar reasons. If they are nov- 
elties he must prove that they are 
useful, or that they are an im- 
provement upon something in 
present use. Every successful 
campaign hinges upon some ad- 
vantage to purchasers—a ridicu- 
lously small one, often enough, 
but always a tangible one. This 
advantage lies wholly in the goods, 
and ‘the trick of advertising is 
simply the trick of setting it be- 
fore the people who are to profit 
by it. 


_SoME advertisements are so ar- 
tistically drawn, so fearfully and 


wonderfully made, with their 
scare headlines and_ sensational 
context, that they excite a certain 
kind of admiration for the ingen- 
uity of the writer but do not awa- 
ken an interest in the goods. Sen- 
sational advertising is a mistake 
for any business house the policy 
of which is based on a desire to 
earn and maintain a reputation 
for being thoroughly correct in all 
its dealings. The advertisement 
that is intelligently written, which 
says just enough and not a word 
more, which is put in an attrac- 
tive form in appropriate type, that 
is modest without being weak, 
that is not too strong for those 
who regard the truth and care for 
good taste—an advertisement of 
this kind will bring more business 
than the most sensational display 
of headlines and verbiage that 
was ever constructed.—Stove @ 
Hardware Reporter. 
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Tue successful advertiser is the 
continuous advertiser. 
beatae se 


In the Chicago Tribune the peo- 
ple of that city and suburban 
towns have an entertaining, newsy 
and well put together daily, that 
occupies a position way up among 
the best dailies in America, and 
holds to that position because of 
its real merit and good exceutive 
management. 


THE claim that Collier’s is the 
foremost illustrated weekly in 
America appears to be well sus- 
tained. In fact, everything issued 
from Collier’s bears upon it the 
stamp of truth. No one doubts 
that the average circulation of 
Collier’s Weekly in 1900 was ex- 
actly as stated in the last issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, Viz., 230,749: no one doubts 
that its later issues have been over 
200,000, and it requires not much of 
a prophet to accept the statement 
that the average net sales for the 
ensuing year will exceed 300,000 
copies per week. 


It is a notable fact that, as the 


volume of advertising increases 
and improves in tone, less and less 
is heard of the scintillating gen- 
ius who used to move across the 
face of the world in a cloud of 
talk, offering to do all manner of 
miracles with other men's money. 
There were many of him while he 
lasted, and those who were fooled 
into accepting him as a sort of 
Father of All Advertising were 
doubtless many more. The multi- 
plication table, however, will al- 
ways prevail in human affairs, 
even though it be obscured for a 
time by the refulgence from such 
scintillating wonder workers, so, 
as a matter of course, the business 
of advertising fell into the hands 
of men who had the greatest 
knack at hard figures and hard 
work. To-day the “expert” who 
is doing the best work is usually 
& very sedate person, intrenched 
behind batteries of typewriters, 
full of actual knowledge of adver- 
tising, capable of giving reasons 
for everything that he does or pro- 
poses to do and wise in the fig- 
ures, the whys and the wherefores 
of publicity. 
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Mr. ANDREW PappocK has re- 
signed from the staff of the Sun. 
He has been succeeded as assist- 
ant to Mr. William Laffan, the 
business manager, by Mr. W. C. 
McCloy, who for a number of 
years has been the managing edi- 
tor of the evening Sun. 


THe Hotel Earlington, New 
York, distributes a _ regulation 
menu card of its business men’s 
lunch through nearby office build- 
ings every day. The éards, arriv- 
ing about the time that a busy man 
begins to be hungry each morn- 
ing, and containing the complete 
list of fare for the day, must bring 
much business to the proprietors. 
The scheme is capable of being 
adapted by hundreds of hotels and 
cafes throughout the cities of the 
country. 


Exposition. advertising is grow- 
ing to be an important branch of 
publicity. Expositions afford ex- 
ceptional opportunities for inter- 
esting people in one’s products. 
Sight-seers come prepared to car- 
ry honre almost anything that is 
interesting and tasty, and the ad- 
vertiser is sure of a reading for a 
long story, for his exhibit arouses 
curiosity about him. Special lit- 
erature is needed, however. Sam- 
uel Jaros sends the Little School- 
master a copy of a booklet which 
he wrote and designed for the 
Buffalo exhibit of B. Fischer & 
Company, of New York. It is 
called “The Life and Adventures 
of a Coffee Bean as Told by Him- 
self,” and tells the tale of a coffee 
bean from the time he budded on 
@ tropical plantation until he was 
thrown out upon the ash pile with 
his brother “grounds.” The leg- 
ends and romance of the coffee 
bean are gone into in an interest- 
ing way, the .process through 
which he was put to make him into 
“Fischer’s Nectar-Java Blend,” 
and his wedding to a feminine 
bean from another clime are de- 
scribed, and his last will and tes- 
tament are given in the shape of a 
receipt for making good coffee. 
The booklet, which consists of 16 
pages and cover, is appropriately 
illustrated in harmony with the 
thread of the story, and was in 
great demand at the Buffalo show. 
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WHOLESALE houses have ever 
found that one of the chief diffi- 
culties in introducing new articles 
for general consumption lies in 
the apathy of the average retailer 
and his lack of the true under- 
standing of the value of publicity, 
If every wholesale house which 
sells staples, like groceries, 
through thousands of retailers, 
would present these dealers with 
a few years’ subscriptions to 
PRINTERS’ INK it would prove in 
time a very profitable investment. 


THE municipal campaign which 
terminated in the overthrow of 
Tammany Hall and its forces on 
November 5 ought to stand for a 
lesson in advertising as it should 
never be done. Tammany’s ex- 
penditures for all forms of pub- 
licity must have run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Billboards, 
car cards, banners, sandwich men, 
literature by the truck load and 
quarter pages in avowedly Repub- 
lican dailies were used to further 
the fortunes of the Democratic 
ticket, and every single line of 
matter put out was a direct appeal 
to the prejudices of voters. The 
Fusion campaign was also largely 
advertised, though in vastly small- 
er ratio, and most of its matter 
was either in the nature of ap- 
peals to counter prejudices or re- 
plies to Tammany’s smirches. “A 
vote for Low is a vote for Platt, 
Puritanism and _ hard times,” 
shrieked ¢he Tammany adsmith. 
“The only issue—thou shalt not 
steal,’ replied the Fusion word 
specialist. ‘If you do not want to 
live in Spotters’ Town vote for 
Edward M. Shepard,” said the 
Tammany man. “Croker is an 
Englishman—New York for New 
Yorkers,” the Fusion expert re- 
torted, and the war of words went 
on merrily. In so grave an affair 
as the election of a government 
for the metropolis of the Western 
hemisphere it would seem as 
though, if advertising were to be 
done, figures and sound argument 
ought to have been its basis. Tam- 
many certainly led in volume of 
advertising, and it is rather com- 
forting to know that prejudice 
cannot be made a factor in pub- 
licity, even in politics. 
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One can learn as much through 
the study of failures as he can 
through studying successes. 


A. MERCHANT residing in Frank. 
lin County, Maine, writes the Lit. 
tle Schoolmaster that the farmers 
in that section have plenty of cash 
this fall. Farms which might have 
been readily purchased for $800 to 
$1,000 last spring have yielded 
this fall from $1,000 to $1,500 
worth in apples alone. 


Tue Fourth Estate, in an edi- 
torial upon the advertising of com- 
munities, lays emphasis upon the 
fact that there are, within short 
rides of New York City, many 
beautiful and historic towns, cities 
and villages that could be exploit- 
ed to advantage in metropolitan 
dailies. New Haven is mentioned 
particularly as a town that could 
attract thousands of folks from 
New York, were its beauties and 
associations but made known to 
the masses of stay-at-homes. It 
seems to the Little Schoolmaster 
that such advertising could be 
made profitable in more ways than 
one. The man who spends a day 
at Coney Island, for example, 
could be lured to New Haven, and 
his trip would not only be a more 
pleasant and instructive one, but 
would cost him as little. There is 
no doubt but Brooklyn itself could 
be advertised in New York papers. 
Such publicity, however, seems to 
lie in the province of the mer- 
chants and the railroad, steamer 
and trolley companies rather than 
the Board of Trade or the muni- 
cipality itself. In the summer of 
1900 the Chicago trolley corpora- 
tion made a marked success of ad- 
vertising along similar lines, print- 
ing in the daily papers routes of 
trolley trips that could be taken 
for ten, twenty, thirty and fifty 
cents, with close directions for 
transferring and descriptions of 
the territory traversed. The mass 
of trolley lines in the vicinity of 
New York and spread all over 
New England will probably be dis- 
covered by the public when the 
advertising manager gets to work 
upon their behalf, and it will be a 
difficult matter to say which will 
benefit most by the publicity—the 
companies or the public. 
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Tus Butchers’ and Packers’ Ga- 
gette, St. Louis, Mo., is said to be 
the oldest publication in. the world 
devoted to butchers and meat 
packers. It has been published 
continuously as a_ weekly since 
1808. It was formerly published as 
the Missouri Gazette, and when 
merged into the Butchers’ and 
Packers’ Magazine became the 
Butchers’ and Packers’ Gazette. 


TueE following legal findings in 
a case of substitution, taken from 
the Scientific American, should be 
of interest to many advertisers: 
Messrs. A. & F. Pears, proprietors 
of “Pears’ Soap,”’ sued a firm call- 
ed “The George S. Pearg Soap 
Company” to restrain it from us- 
ing the word “Pears,” and ob- 
tained in the U. S. Circuit Court 
for the Western District of Mis- 
souri a temporary injunction to 
stop their business. This was af- 
terward made permanent. The 
court found that the makers of 
“Pears’ Soap” had spent large 
sums in advertising their product, 
and that while the name was not 
the lawful subject of a trade-mark, 
it could not be made the means of 
fraud. The George S. Pears con- 
cern was organtzed under the laws 
of Missouri, a barber by the name 
of George S. Pears being its lead- 
ing spirit. Unstamped bars of 
glycerine soap were obtained in 
Kansas City, stamped with the 
word “Pears,’ wrapped, boxed 
and offered to the trade. The 
court admitted that there was a 
difference in the marking and 
wrapping of the soaps of the two 
companies, but thought that the 
George S. Pears’ product would 
deceive unsuspecting purchasers. 
Testimony was brought to prove 
that purchasers had been so de- 
ceived. After careful considera- 
tion the court decided that 

“The very organization of the George 
S. Pears Company was conceived with 
a fraudulent and unlawful purpose, and 
that the design of the persons connect- 
ed therewith was to trade upon the 
name, fame and reputation of the com- 
plainant.... The differences in the 
soaps of the two companies and the 
dressing marks and boxes are not suffi- 
cient to prevent any imposition upon 
the public or an invasion of complain- 
ant’s rights. The use of the word 
‘Pears’ in designating the defendant’s 
Soap is alone sufficient... to deceive 
the ordinary customer.” 
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TALK is cheap in new ad- 


vertising only when the merchan 
talks strictly to the point. 


WHEN you reckon the people of 
your own acquaintance who are 
wholly lacking in sense of humor 
you will readily see how the hum- 
orous ad fails of its purpose, be it 
ever so humorous. 


Tue State of Oregon intends an 
exposition in 1905 to commemor- 
ate the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark in 1805, and the Portland 
Oregonian has issued a handsome 
little handbook of 64 pages with 
view of posting the other States 
upon Portland and Oregon gener- 
ally. From the evidence brought 
forward in the volume it is very 
clear that most of us need posting 
upon the whole matter. The sto- 
ries of Oregon’s lumber, fisheries, 
wheat, fruit, live stock, coal and 
mining, flour. shipping, irrigation, 
commerce, climate, unclaimed 
lands and hopes would have filled 
many such booklets, judged by 
this one. The Oregonian has told 
them in succinct newspaper fash- 
ion, however, mostly in_ para- 
graphs, illustrated with upwards 
of 150 tiny halftones. There are 
plenty of impressive figures. For 
example, the Government statis- 
tician testifies that Portland was, 
in 1900, the fifth port in the Unit- 
ed States in the export of wheat 
and flour. One hundred million 
dollars’ worth of food products 
were sent out from the Columbia 
River Valley the past year. Ves- 
sels of from 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
now come and go between Port- 
land and the sea, and the average 
time consumed by a deep-draught 
vessel in making the run has been 
reduced from 33 hours to 8 hours 
since 1898. In 1897 the Southern 
Pacific hauled 3,057 cars of prod- 
uce out of the Willamette Val- 
ley, which is tributary to Port- 
land; in 1900 the same road haul- 
ed out 11,355 cars. The city has 
a population of 90,426, and hopes 
to be the center of a community 
of 2,000,000 in 1910. The book 
contains many similar things that 
every man should know, and it is 
well worth the seven cents that 
the Oregonian asks for mailing 
charges. 
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THe advertising department of 
the Judge Company, 110 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, sends to ad- 
vertisers an artistically appointed 
circular. The reading matter, 
which is intended to reach hard- 
headed business men, contains the 
following blossoms of good-na- 
tured bombast: 


Christmas Judge is a combination of 
Christmas stocking and Christmas tree 
that fills alike the heart of the hosier 
and the heart of the forestry sharp 
with joy. It is a Christmas stocking 
warranted not to shrink or wear out at 
the heel, and a Christmas tree that 
casts no shadow, but one in whose 
boughs shines golden fruit, while the 
bird of merriment sings its choicest 
melody. 

There is more Christmas atmosphere 
to the square inch in Christmas Judge 
than in a thousand department stores 
combined. In every joke you smell the 
luscious turkey; between the lines of 
every poem you hear Christmas chimes; 
in every story you see Santa Claus 
gliding along in his deerless sleigh; in 
every picture you taste plum pudding, 
and in every artistic ‘‘ad’—and_ they 
are all artistic—you feel like a million- 
aire. It will thus be realized by the 
most obtuse that it appeals to all the 
senses at once, which results, natur- 


ally, in a great, big, composite thrill of 
leasure that should cause om who 


ave never experienced this kind of all- 
absorbing, joyful thrill, to purchase a 
copy, if only to know this novel expe- 
rience. Christmas Judge contains many 
pictures of pretty girls that are enough 
to rejuvenate the man whose face wears 
the alligator skin of time, and whose 
teeth have gone forth in search of the 
hair that tarries with the snowflakes of 
the winter before the war. There are 
many other pictures that are candy for 
the child, angel cake for the society 
girl, terrapin for the gourmet, and the 
grand combination of spring chicken 
and watermelon for the ever-frisky Af- 
rican. 

In saying that Christmas Judge cov- 
ers the ground, we mean that it covers 
the land from sea to sea, from moun- 
tain to mountain, and takes in every 
lake, gulf and golf district. It goes 
everywhere, just as Santa Claus goes 
everywhere, and wherever it goes it 
goes to stay and nail its effects down 
and become permanent. It is a choice 
nosegay culled from the sunniest cor- 
ner of the choicest flower-garden of art, 
and every flower is fit to shine in_ the 
tinglets of the Stanlaws girl, whose 
beauty lights and shimmers over the 
pages in ripples of finest gold. The 
roses of fancy and the goats of the ar- 
tistic imagination constitute a large part 
of the flora and fauna of Christmas 
Judge. But there are many other things 
that baffle all verbal power of descrip- 
tion. The gems that are scattered 
throughout it are too numerous to men- 
tion. ete" if you can, a raw-oyster 
feast stretching around a circus ring 
three deep, and each bivalve containing 
a smoked pearl the size of a pea, This 
would give the lapidary a faint idea of 
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these jewels which sparkle in Judge's 
Christmas crown of triumph, 

Turn the paper around this way and 
that, and you have a kaleidoscopic ef. 
fect in humor that will cause you to de 
clare Christmas Judge to be an Arabian 
night, or rather an Arabian Christmas 
eve. It is light and cheery and will 
make you shake off all your superfluous 
overcoat of fat while you dance for joy, 
It is the biggest kind of a literary 
Christmas plum _ pudding which js 
pretty much all plums and which makes 
you forget your coal and gas bills, to- 
eg with all the other troubles that 

esh is heir to. It makes you satisfied 
with yourself; it prevents strained re. 
lations with the cook, whom it also 
causes to remain with you for at least 
three weeks. It is a grand chromatic 
panacea that also fills you with hilarity, 
until you gladly forgive your creditors, 
as they may not forgive you. It is a 
mental sofa-pillow of silk, stuffed with 
balsam ,that fills you with pleasant day 
dreams“ and gild-edged reveries as you 
lounge before the blazing logs and 
at the smoke-rings as they rise from 
your cigar, and watch the snowflakes 
flurry without, and give three cheers 
for the greatest cheer of all cheers, ex- 
tant—the Christmas cheer which is only 
another name for Christmas Judge. 


WriTInG is flexible and capable 
of being tinkered. It is as fluid as 
the ink with which it is written. 
Good ads are sometimes got by 
writing down every fact about an 
article that comes to mind, giving 
no heed to form or arrangement. 
When the persiflage is cut away 
afterward and the remaining facts 
are grouped logically, the ad is 
likely to be clearer and less la- 
bored than if it had been written 
by one who was afraid -of setting 
down a weak point. The adwrit- 
er’s mind contains definite and in- 
definite facts about his goods; 
when they are put down in this 
fashion his mind has free play, and 
when they are all finally on paper 
it is easier to edit them and pick 
out the best, than if they were 
mere shadows in his memory. 
This method of writing has been 
used in writing many of the 
world’s masterpieces. 


Tue American Newspaper Di- 
rectory is a work which has, 
through a third of a century, 
demonstrated its value to adver- 
tising men and editors, and the 
rules under which the quarterly 
revision is made are so compre- 
hensive and the care in revision is 
so great, that the Directory stands 
unchallenged in its line—Detrott 
Free Press, Nov. 2, 1901. 
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THE SIXTH SUGAR BOWL. 
THE AWARD. 


AWARDED NOVEMBER 20, 1901, BY “ PRINT- 
ERS’ INK,’ THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
IN THE ART OF ADVERTISING, TO 
‘* THE IRON AGE,” 


THAT PAPER, AFTER A CANVASSING OF MER- 
ITS EXTENDING OVER A PERIOD OF TEN 
MONTHS, HAVING BEEN PRONOUNCED THE 
ONE TRADE PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA THAT, TAKEN ALL IN ALL, 
RENDERS ITS CONSTITUENCY THE BEST SER- 
VICE AND BEST SERVES ITS PURPOSE AS A 
MEDIUM FOR COMMUNICATION WITH A SPE- 
CIFIED CLASS. 


A PROTEST. 
New York, Nov. 6, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The American Machinist has not 
officially taken any pains to induce you 
to hand. us a certain sugar bowl, sup- 
posed to be given to the best trade pa- 

r. 

We do not old 


want your sugar 


wl. 

The fact that you give a sugar bowl 
to any paper will not make the Ameri- 
can Machinist any better or any worse. 


We are convinced that you will 
award this bowl to the paper whose 
ne gives you the heaviest 
talk. 

We are convinced that no one con- 
nected with your office knows half as 
much of the trade paper business as 
you all do of general papers, and until 
this controversy came up, had no idea 
of the value, influence or ability in- 
vested in the trade paper business. 

We will leave this to Geo. P. Rowell 
—he knows that he has learned more 
about trade papers in the past three 
months than he had learned in the 
thirteen years previous. 

We assume that Printers’ Ink has 
no one on its staff competent to judge. 

We are writing you this letter—to be 
read after the bowl is awarded—to tell 
you how you might give away prize 
silverware “‘on the square.” 

Listen! 

If we had this job, we’d appoint a 
commission of trade paper men and 
those who use trade papers. 

We'd ask them to specify the things 
that go to make a good trade paper, 
and we'd give the wash dish to the pa- 
per that scored the most points. : 
If this commission knew their busi- 
ness, they’d first ask: 

What constituted a good trade pa- 
per? What are the essentials to make 
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a trade paper better than its competi- 
tor or its neighbors? 

They’d probably make a list some- 
thing like this: 

1. The paper sending out the most 
paid-for copies in its trade. Quantity. 

2. The paper that goes most to peo- 
ple who are responsible for results; that 
is taken and paid for by owners, buy- 
ers, managers, superintendents, etc. 
Quality. 

_3- The paper that has a fixed adver- 
tising rate, and that deviates least from 
that rate, in any way, shape or manner. 

4. The paper that gives the least 
commission to agents, the least dis- 
counts to advertisers, has the least ad- 
vertising in it for free passes or free 
anything, and the least advertising in 
it part cash or exchange, or any other 
kind of a cat or dog trade. . 

5. The paper that carries the largest 
amount of advertising from reputable 
concerns in its field—people who have 
shown that they are convinced that 
they get results from it by advertising 
for years, and increasing their space 
voluntarily. 

6. The paper that spends the most 
money on its editorial work, that has 
the most original matter in its editorial 
columns, that gives the least write-ups 
and free puffs, and that makes most of 
its own engravings, and does not use 
those from the catalogues of its patrons, 
and that in a general way shows that 
it is editorially better than its compe- 
titors. 

7. The paper whose age has given it 
the confidence of a large number of 
ge and whose contents and policy 
ave added to its reputation for integ- 
rity and reliability, as it has grown 
older—one that shows the most con- 
tinuous improvement. 

8. The paper that makes no secret of 
its circulation, and that takes back the 
least number of unsold copies from the 
News Company, and sends the least free 
copies to the trade. 

9. The paper that spends the most 
money for good paper, good ink and 
good printing, and pays its editors the 
highest salaries in its trade. 

10. The paper that is most enterpris- 
ing in sending out editorial as well as 
advertising representatives, and which 
seeks and accomplishes desirable ob- 
jects abroad, as well as at home, for its 
patrons. 

It being understood that a trade pa- 
per represents one trade or line of 
business. If a paper represents more 
than one line, that department alone 
should figure against a paper devoted 
entirely to that trade or business. 

Frequency of issue taken into con- 
sideration. A weekly trade paper of 
the same circulation is much more ef- 
fective than one of less frequent issue. 

If a trade paper were established in 
a trade in which there were 600 peo- 
ple employed, first and last, and every 
one of the 600 took the paper, it would 
better represent its trade than would 
another paper sending out 20,000 in a 
field where there were 60,000 possible 
readers. 

Now, then, it seems to us that the 
paper that fills these qualifications to 
the highest point is the best trade paper. 

We have an abiding faith that we 
can convince you that the American 
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Machinist comes nearer doing this than 
any trade paper in America. 

la the first place, the American Ma- 
chinist has no arms, or legs or tails 
hanging over in other people’s terri- 
tory. It does not try to cover two or 
three lines of trade that are now widely 
separated, but which formerly were to- 
gether. It is concerned only with the 
making of machinery, and it goes to 
omg who make machinery of any 

ind, all over the world. 

Its advertising patrons are those who 
have for sale machines, tools, appli- 
ances or material for making machinery, 
and no other advertising is admitted. 

More bound volumes of the American 
Machinist, properly indexed, will be 
found in the offices of large manufact- 
uring concerns, and in the hands of re- 
sponsible engineers, than any other pa- 
per we know of. The matter in it is of 
especial interest to men responsible for 
results in the making of machinery. 

Its aim is never to publish a line 
that does not in some way teach peo- 
ple to make machinery better or cheaper 
or faster. 

It is an engineering paper rather 
than a newspaper. No weekly can 
compete in the commercial department 
of its line with the modern commercial 
daily like the New York Commercial. 

Its circulation is known and has been 
for years; its weekly edition is always 
Over 15,000; its monthly edition is al- 
ways Over 20,000, and it sells through 
the News Company an average of 6,000 
copies weekly, and has for years. 

Not a single copy of the paper is 
taken back from the News Company as 
unsold, no copy is sent regularly to 
~ one without compensation. 

ts advertising rates are flat—$2.50 
per inch per issue. It sells at a lower 
price 250, 500, 750 or 1,000 inches, to 
be used within one year. It has not a 
single contract from an advertiser, ex- 
cept for special position, that cannot 
be annulled “by return mail.” Adver- 
tisers are expected to advertise in the 
American Machinist because it pays 
them—and for no-other reason on 
earth. There is no “cinch” in the con- 
tract, they can quit any minute they 
want to. 

The foreign part of the machinery 
business is considerable, when it is 
taken into consideration that last year 
more than $21,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery was exported. 

The American Machinist publishes 
European edi- 


each week in London an 
tion, which contains all of the ng | 
matter in the American Machinist, an 
20 pages of strictly European matter. 
This paper also contains all of the ad- 


vertising in the American edition. No 
other paper with a so-called European 
edition does this. 

The American Machinist, under its 
own name, and flying its own flag, is 
for sale on the book stalls of Great 
Britain, and no other American paper 
with the American advertising in it is 
so sold. 

The American Machinist manage- 
ment believes that it pays the highest 
price to its editors of any trade paper, 
that it pays the highest price for con- 
tributed articles, onl knows that it put 
lishes more contributed articles, con- 
cerning the making of machinery, than 
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all other papers in the world put togeth. 
er. The American Machiniss donee 
pay commissions to advertising agents, 
nor discounts to advertisers, in any 
way, shape or manner. Further than 
this, it does not accept advertising from 
agents, believing that advertising agents 
are employed by the advertiser, and it 
insists that the employer pay his own 
hands. 
_ There is not a single advertisemert 
in the paper, nor has there been for 
years, that is not paid for at the same 
rate as every other advertisement of the 
same kind. There is not a single half- 
cash-half-trade advertisement in the pa- 
per, there is not a single advertisement 
for railroads or steamboats which is 
taken out in passes. 
you were going to 
men onto this job, who 
trade papers of America 
the American Machinist 
try for first money. 

But, as we said before, we do not 
want the sugar bowl anyhow. What 
we want is for you to know that the 
American Machinist is a good deal 
more of a paper, with a good deal more 
character, stamina and enterprise be- 
hind it than you people, who always 
deal with dailies, have any notion of. 
That is one of the reasons why agents 
cannot properly represent the American 
Machinist. 

This is an age of specialities. No 
trade paper in a trade worth being 
classified can cover three or four fields, 
and cover them as well as another pa- 
per can, devoted entirely to that busi- 
ness. 

lf you want a first class coachman, 
to take care of four horses, five car- 
riages and a pony cart, you can get a 
better coachman who does not do any- 
thing else than you can get a man who 
is something of a coachman, a little bit 
of a gardener, and a fairly middling 
man to run the furnace and take care 
of the baby. 

We are rather glad to see Printers’ 
Ink take a little interest in the trade 
paper field, not because it will do us 
good, because you are the natural con- 
nection between agents and business, 
and we do no business with agents, but 
people who are not familiar with it do 
not properly understand the amount of 
money invested and the brains em- 
ployed in the trade paper field, and the 
good they can do, and do do, to the 
trade they represent. 

You can go ahead and give your 
sugar bowl to the fellow whom you 
think ought to have it, or who has 
talked enough to make you think he 
ought to have it, and then appoint a 
silverware committee of competent 
judges, men who are familiar with the 
trade paper field, and do the thing all 
over, and do it right, and we will bet 
you a red apple that the American Ma- 
chinist will get a whole tea set. 

ours very truly, 
Joun A. Hitt, Pres. 


A BELATED COMPETITOR. 
“Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER,” 
neapolis, Minn. 
A Weekly Milling Journal. 
Readers: 
This journal undertakes to reach: 
a, The merchant millers of America, 


put competent 
would try the 
in open court, 
would like to 


Min- 
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b. The miller’s customers in foreign 
d domestic markets, ie., the direct 
who orders from the mill in lar, 
not the retail merchant nor the 
consumer. 
Advertisers: 4 

It accepts as advertisers: F 

a. The mill-builder who desires to 
reach the merchant miller. e 

b. The merchant miller who. desires 
to reach the foreign and domestic buyer 
of flour. 

Its Claims: 

It gives its readers: , 

1. Correct news of the entire trade 

ery week. 
re. Technical information as to the 
making and selling of flour. 

3. Editorial comment on trade sub- 
jects. : 7 
. 4. Literary or “feature” articles suit- 
able to the trade. es 

5 Holiday Number, giving the re- 
views for the year and the very best 
literary matter obtainable, written by 
leading authors, and illustrated by art- 
ists of nationd reputation. — : 

6. It presents good illustrations 
weekly; inserts no paid reading mat- 
ter; does not allow its advertisers to 
dictate its peter; inserts only the ad- 
vertising of such concerns as it can 
recommend, and presents the whole in 
readable and attractive form. | : 
In Substantiation of these Claims, it 

submits : . 

1. Copies of its regular and holiday 
editions. ae 

2. The fact that it maintains repre- 
sentatives under salary working exclu- 
sively for it, locatgd in the centers of 
flour-producing and “see sec- 
tions; as Minneapolis, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York and London. In these cities the 
Northwestern Miller maintains branch 
offices in charge of managers who are 
under salary, and work exclusively for 
this journal. They furnish weekly cor- 
respondence for the paper, and cover 
their several districts thoroughly by 
letter, telegram and cable. - 

3. It maintains a corps of special and 
exclusive correspondents covering every 
section of the world’s milling field at 
home and abroad, including (besides 
the branch offices named in paragraph 
2) Duluth, Buffalo, Detroit, Portland 
(Ore.), Boston, Enid (Okla.), Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Budapest, Milwau- 
kee, Nashville, Montreal, San Fran- 
cisco, Toledo, Buenos Ayres, and other 
points. These correspondents sign 
their own names, and their information 
is reliable, original and exclusive. The 
cable and wire are used weekly to sup- 
plement mail correspondence. | i 

4. Its technical information is writ- 
ten by practical men and experienced 
engineers. : ; 

5. Its editorial comment is plainly 
written, and is not subject to outside 
influence of any sort. 

6. Its feature articles are prepared by 
writers of ability and reputation. 

7. It employs an artist on its staff, 
who illustrates each issue in order to 
enliven trade news and give zest to it. 

It endeavors to achieve good typo- 
graphical results by using good paner. 
clear and new type, and first-class en- 
gravings. g “2 

9. It publishes no reprint, originates 
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its own copy from direct and responsi- 
ble correspondents, and vouches for the 
accuracy of its figures on output news, 
freight rates, etc. 

10. It is acknowledged to be the 
standard publication in its trade. 

11. It pays more for what it prints 
than all the other milling journals in 
America and Europe combined. 

12. A reader taking the Northwestern 
Miller for $ per annum, receives, 
weekly, a publication well printed, of 
from 48 to 52 pages, containing at least 
one pees feature article illustrated; edi- 
torial comment which is readable and 
Straightforward; the output of flour in 
all the leading manufacturing centers; 
the news of foreign and domestic mar- 
kets; the world’s market by wire; the 
ruling freight rates on flour; the gossip 
of the trade; every event of any im- 
portance occurring in the flour-making 
and flour-selling world, and a complete, 
thorough and absolutely reliable show- 
ing of the trade’s situation and pros- 
pects; the whole enlivened by illustra- 
tions wherever possible to introduce 
them. 

As to Advertisers: 

It claims to be serving its purpose as 
a medium for reaching a certain defi- 
nite class, because: 

1. Its circulation is paid and it has 
no free list. 

2. It is taken by practically every 
miller in America m= manufactures 
flour on a large scale (i.e., the mer- 
chant miller who ships to foreign and 
domestic markets), and by practically 
every buyer of flour in large lots in 
America, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Holland, Germany and Belgium. 

3. It goes therefore directl 
classes the advertiser in it 
reach, and to none others. 

“ it vouches for the trustworthiness 
and reliability of its advertisers, and 
will not accept doubtful business. 
Hence an advertisement in its columns 
is a “Badge of Respectability.” (See 
circular attached.) 

5. Has one fixed scale of rates, from 
which it never deviates. 

6. Unreliable advertisers being rig- 
idly excluded, the man who does not 
pay his bills cannot use the Northwest- 
ern Miller at the expense of his paying 
competitor. 

7. Irrelevant, improper and _ unsuit- 
able advertising is excluded. 

8. It uses good type and paper; sets 
up its own advertising, and employs an 
advertising editor to change and revise 
it without cost to the advertiser. 

9. An artist is employed exclusively 
by it to suggest designs for advertise- 
ments. These designs are made free of 
charge to the advertiser. 

10. Besides the direct returns from 
the appearance of the advertisement in 
its columns, the Northwestern Miller 
renders a line of special and exclusive 
service to regular yearly advertisers 
that no other trade journal in the world 
attempts. This service is alone worth 
many times the cost of the advertise- 
ment. In this regard, the Northwestern 
Miller stands absolutely alone among 
trade journals so far as we know. 

This is what it does without addi- 
tional charge for the -~¥ advertiser 
who makes a contract for a specified 


to. the 
esires to 


space for a year or more; 
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a. Furnishes him with a list of the 
flour mills of the United States, com- 
by it, giving capacity and location 
ills. Revised annually and _ pub- 
lished for exclusive private circulation 
among its advertisers. Copies of this 
are not for sale, and cannot be obtained 
except by regular yearly advertisers in 
the Northwestern Miller. The only re- 
liable list of this kind there is. 

b. Furnishes him with a list of flour 
buyers in America and Europe, with a 
detailed report of each concern, its 
standing, reputation and character. Is 
compiled from original sources, and is 
the only thing of the kind in existence. 
_ ¢. Furnishes him with a list of bakers 
in Great Britain, especially compiled 
for this purpose, and not for sale. 

d. Gives him on receipt of request 
special and confidential reports on the 
standing of any European flour buyer. 
These reports are compiled by its Eu- 
ropean agent as a result of personal in- 
vestigation, and are nowhere else ob- 
tainable. 

e. Gives him the assistance of all 
managers of its branch offices in mak- 
ing connection for the sale of his flour, 
either in Europe or America. 

f. Gives him printed book, “Hints on 
Exporting,” showing how to export 
our. 

g. On application, telling the kind of 
flour it is desired to sell, the North- 
western Miller, through its branch of- 
fices, will find its advertisers regular 
customers. 

h. Establishes connection by personal 
work between buyer and seller. Guar- 
antees respectability of both. Acts as 
arbitrator. Investigates claims. ro- 
tects its advertisers from fraud and im- 
osture, and posts them on doubtful 
uyers. 

In Substantiation of these Claims, it 
submits: 

1. A list of advertisers, exceeding 
five hundred, all paying published tariff 
rates. 

2. Advertisers 
land, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Hungary, Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Cuba, 
Argentine Republic. 

he fact that its annual revenue 
from advertising is double that of all 
the other milling journals in the world 
combined. Respectfully submitted, 
Tue MILLER PustisutnG Co., 
Wm. C. Edgar, Pres. 


—-— —_ 

NO ADVERTISING IN IT. 
The caller explained his mission. 
“It’s a worthy cause,” he said. 

“It is, indeed,’ admitted the up-to- 
date merchant. “You may put our 
firm down for $500.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the caller. “It’s 
to be done very quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, of course. The money will 
be given in a lump sum from ‘a few 
friends’ without anv names _ whatever.” 

“No one will know who gives?” 
asked the merchant. 

“No one,” answered the caller. 

“No list published?” 

“None.” 

“Cross the name of our firm off.’””— 
Chicago Post. 


in Eng- 
Holland, 
Sweden, 
Canada and 


in America, 


Better is a little advertising than 
volumes of hot air.—The Advisor, 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


LOGIC. 


One of the strangest things in adyep. 
tising or in printing is that a man wil] 
start out with the intention of havi 
the best thing he can get. He will fing 
let us say, that it is going to cost $105, 
but that by skimping a little bit he 
can get it for $100. Taking that $5 
off the price and out of the quality is 
ust like taking the edge off a knife 

ou can cut some things with a dull 
knife, but there are some things you 
can’t cut with it, and you can’t cut 
anything as quickly, smoothly, cleanly 
and thoroughly as you can with a 
knife. cage ought to have a 
razor edge, even if it does cost a little 
bit for grinding. It ought to be keen 
enough to enter the brain of greatest 
resistance. 

It is the last few dollars that are 
spent on advertising that give it value, 
It is the last pound of power that lifts 
a weight. If it takes a strain of 1,000 
pounds to break a weight, 999 pounds 
won’t do any good. You can spend 999 
pounds on it and leave off just where 
you started. If you want to break that 
chain you will have to spend those 999 
pounds over again and add the other 
pound to it after all. 

It would have been better to have 
used 1,002, pounds at the start. It is 
better to spend $105 for a thoroughly 
effective booklet than to spend pe 
for one that is_ inefficient.—Cazton 
Caveat, Chicago, IIl. 

He that swells (his head) in prosper- 
ity is doomed to subsequent adversity.— 


The Advisor. 
—_———_+2»—_____ 





I have been a reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK about five years, 
Previous to that time I was an 
advertiser with no fixed purpose! 
tried this and that with indifferent 
success. PRINTERS’ INK acted as 
a tonic, and I went to increasing 
my newspaper space, until now 
I use double that of any of my 
competitors in the village, and am 
satisfied with results, Usually 
PRINTERS’ INK comes Saturday, 
and I read the whole by Monday 
morning, when I am ready to 
write my week’s advertising. Since 
I commenced reading PRINTERS’ 
INK, snaps of bargains seem to 
hunt me up. By this I mean I 
do different from the others, and 
keep people talking, and when 
there are snaps they find me. 

Very truly, 
E. K. PARK, 
The Golden Rule Store. 


Published every Wednesday. $5 per 


year. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pubs., 
to Spruce St., New York. 


Sample copies 10 cents. 
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A WINNER! 


SAPOLIO 


Land 


Scours 


and Sea 


(Reduced from the original size, 6 7-8 x 9 7-8 inches.) 


IS IT TRUE? 

It is a serious question if advertis- 
ing wines and liquors in the magazines 
really pays. New and inexperienced 
advertisers go into magazine advertis- 
ing, but most of them drop it after the 
bills come in. Thus, hardly one of the 
wines or whiskies advertised extensive- 
ly three or four years ago in the maga- 
zines are to be found there now. 

According to a well-known wine- 
maker, there is an immense waste in 
Magazine advertising—that is to say, 


although a magazine may have 100,000 
circulation, not one-half of that num- 
ber ever buy and drink wines and li- 
quors, and of course it is simply fool- 
ish and a waste of money to advertise 
to such readers. Then, again, quite a 
large percentage of the readers of mag- 
azines are women, who would not only 
not buy wines or liquors, but who are 
opposed to their use. Therefore, as 
the wine-man remarked; “I ——— 
in those papers that go to the buyers of 
wines.”—The American Wine Freee. 
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JAMES A. HEARN’S INNO- 
VATION. 


An innovation of an eminently 
practical and commendable kind 
has just been introduced in the 
great department store of James 
A. Hearn & Son, West 14th street, 
New York. - That it will prove an 
excellent and permanent advertise- 
ment for the firm is certain, and 
other houses run on similar lines 
would do well to take pattern and 
inaugurate a similar institution. 

The 14th street concern has 
started a schoolroom on one of the 
upper floors of the building, and 
has fitted it up entirely as an edu- 
cational establishment, so that the 
younger employees, who are re- 
duced to the necessity of working 
in order to help support the fam- 
ily, may not be totally deprived of 
ordinary school advantages. 

Tuition is given free to the boys 
and girls in the firm’s employ in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, history and deportment, and 
thoroughly capable instructors are 
provided during certain hours in 
the day. Every inducement is of- 
fered to the pupils to progress in 
their studies, and they are made to 
understand that their standing in 
the school will materially affect 
their promotion in the store. 

This is an excellent idea, for the 
practical exploitation of which Mr. 
Hearn deserves the hearty thanks 
of those who have long deplored 
the fact that the necessity of 
working while still of school age 
was responsible for much of the 
prevalent ignorance among the 
young working classes. This idea 
is even better than the night 
school plan, which calls for the 
young being absent from home af- 
ter dark, and it largely solves the 
problem of practically helping the 
poor. The schooling is free, and 
is given during a time when the 
pupils are being paid for their time. 

Whether it will be a costly ex- 
periment for Mr. Hearn or a pay- 
ing one remains to be seen. The 
hiring of teachers, providing of 
books and general school para- 
phernalia, will be a large item of 
expense, besides the loss of the pu- 
pils’ services during school-time; 
but the theory on which he is evi- 
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dently building—that the ede. 
tion of the employees will make 
them additionally efficient in the 
store—is apparently a sound one. 

One thing is certain. The an- 
nouncement of the Hearn experi- 
ment brings that gentleman prom- 
inently before the public as a prac- 
tical philanthropist of a new 
school, and it incidentally draws 
legitimate attention to his famous 
department store. I do not mean 
to insinuate for one moment that 
Mr. Hearn intended this innova- 
tion for an advertisement of his 
business, although if he had he 
would have been thoroughly and 
praiseworthily justified, but it is a 
good, straightforward, honest and 
genuine advertisement just the 
same. The New York public will 
never protest against advertising 
gotten in such a way. The pro- 
posal is to help educate other peo- 
ple’s children at his own expense, 
and to pay them for their time 
whilst learning. The fact that he 
is benefiting them for his own 
service does not detract in any 
way from his philanthropy. They 
are at liberty to leave his employ 
at any time, but it is doubtful if 
any boys and girls whose parents 
have their welfare at heart will be 
removed from employment where 
they are treated so considerately, 
not to say literally. 

But what a splendid advertise- 
ment this is for a store in a 
crowded city like New York! In 
all the large department stores 
there are hundreds upon hundreds 
of children of tender years whose 
education has been _ necessarily 
shortened because they have had 
to get out and “hustle” to help 
keep the home together, long be- 
fore they had acquired a fair share 
of necessary information to prop- 
erly fit them for a commercial ca- 
reer. Nearly all of these depart- 
ment stores have mutual aid and 
benevolent societies for the em- 
ployees; they have picnics in the 
summer, and “hops” and concerts 
in the winter, but the happy 
thought of hitting unon a perma- 
nent school idea belongs to Mr. 
James A. Hearn, and he will 
doubtless reap from its existence 
the reward to which he is entitled. 

Joun S. Grey, 
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EVERY 
PUBLISHER 


of a first-class newspaper — magazine —trade or class 
paper— publishers of large mail order journals, or 
agricultural and farming journals should be interested 
in the Special Issue to the 


Seed and Nursery Men 
In the United States 
PRESS DAY, NOVEMBER 27 


The edition goes to every responsible seed and nurs- 
ery firm inthe country for the purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional subscriptions to PRINTERS’ Ink. These people 
are persistent and extensive users of advertising space. 

PRINTERS’ INK Special Issue reaches them just at 
the time when they contemplate the advertising appro- 
priations for the Spring Season of 1902. 

Their minds are open to good propositions and an 
advertisement setting forth the points of a good publi- 
cation is sure to be seen and read. ‘There is no other 
way by which the same message could be conveyed as 
effectively at the same cost. 


Adwriters and Designers, Printers, Catalogue Makers, 
Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, etc., 
may use this issue to greatest advantage. Their respective ads 
reach a large and growing element of American advertisers, who 
need the assistance of specialists at one time or another. They 
reach this class—the whole of them—through the classified 
columns of PRINTERS’ INK for 25 cents a line. It’s the cheapest 
rate of any medium published, considering quality and influence. 
The classified columns of PRINTERS’ INK are considered by many 
to be better than display space. And it has often been shown 
that a one dollar ad—4 lines—28 words—inserted among the class- 
ified columns, continued to bring results years after its first insertion. 


Advertising rates: Page, $100 ; Half, $50 ; Quarter 
$25. Display, by the line, 50 cents ; Classified, without 
Display, 25 cents. 

Book your orders early to insure acceptance and 
position if such is required. 

Address 


Printers’ Ink Special Edition| Printers’ Ink 


to Distillers 10 Spruce St. 
PRESS DAY, DECEMBER 33 
New York 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


A novel suit for damages, hing- 
ing on an advertising phrase, has 
been entered at Richmond, Va., 
against the Jefferson Hotel. A 
guest of the house on the night it 
was destroyed by fire declares she 
was induced to stop there by 
reading an ad that stated “the inn 
was fireproof,” and claims a loss 
of $1,250 on her personal effects. 

* * * * 


The American Malt Cream 
Company, of Chicago, being on 
the ground, got ahead of all com- 
petitors in furnishing nourish- 
ment to the quartette of babies 
lately born to Mrs. Ormsby of 
that city. They not only supply 
the infants’ food but pay for the 
services of a trained nurse. One 
concern offered the mother of the 
“quads” $1,000 to use their pre- 
paration exclusively. 

* * x * 


The immense amount of adver- 
tising that the noted race horse 
Cresceus has received is to be 
turned to good account by getting 
the horse on the stage in a play. 
The act will commence with the 
picture-scope, and finally the king 
of the turf appears booted, har- 
nessed and hitched to a sulky. 
The start is made, the race is run 
and Cresceus comes again in view 
well sprinkled with soap suds to 
show he has gone a fast mile. 

* © * * 


Sometimes unconsciously a good 
ad creeps into an item, as, for in- 
stance, one of my brother “Ob- 
servers” relates as follows: “ 
I was reading a New York Sun, 
which is practically indispensable 
to a man who likes good newspa- 
pers.” A column or volume could 
say no more or be better under- 
stood in newspaperdom. 

* * * ‘ 


Some one has hinted that the 
Boston Post is not a “home” pa- 
per, that its sale of nearly 200,- 
000 daily is street circulation. So 
the publishers have called the 
calumny and also the kodak to 
prove it’s false, and offer a dozen 

rizes with purses ranging from 
$1 to $10 for the best snap-shots 
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taken of ladies at the breakf. 
table reading the Post. be 
* * * x 


_ While wandering through 4 
lithographic establishment the 
other day my attention was at- 
tracted to a full sheet of vari. 
colored labels of foreign hotels, 
and on complimenting the firm on 
their American expansion I was 
let. into a little secret. These 
“stickers” were ordered by a 
trunk dealer, who claimed that 
when they were plastered over a 
suit-case they added $1 to its 
value. 
* * * ~ 


The churches are advertising 
more freely and resorting to other 
up-to-date methods of drawing 
crowds. A Brooklyn minister has 
a large congregation by reason of 
the fact of his using a picture- 
motion machine to illustrate points 
in his sermon. A Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., pastor has installed around 
his pulpit a wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus, and discourses on the 
new scientific principle, drawing 
spiritual parallels. 

* * * * 


It was thought that next year 
would be “skipped” by the pro- 
moters of world’s fairs, but from 
May to September, 1902, there is 
to be held in the Crystal Palace, 
London, an important exposition, 
known as “The American Exhibi- 
tion,” and it is expected to bea 
splendid show of Yankee prod- 
ucts, industries and inventions. 
The exposition buildings cover 16 
acres. Dean BowMAN, 


* ILLUSTRATED EXTRACT FROM 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“YOUR DEALER KEEPS THEM.” 
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HENRY SIEGEL. 


The October number of the 
Counter contains the following in- 
teresting sketch of the founder of 
the great department stores in 
Chicago and New York: ; 

The great development of busi- 
ness enterprises in which the 
growth of the, department store 
has played a Conspicuous part is 
exemplified in the remarkable ca- 
- reer of Henry Siegel, who, togeth- 
et with Frank H. Cooper, founded 
the institutions bearing their 
names. Siegel-Cooper Company— 
the appellation has a familiar ring. 
It is known in every city, village 
or hamlet the country over. When- 
ever the talk is about department 
stores, this is one of the first 
names that unconsciously suggests 
itself. The success’ achieved by 
this firm is not the result of acci- 
dent. From first to last, there has 
been a genius at the helm. The 
career of the man who with so 
sure a hand piloted his charge 


into the foremost rank of retail- 
dom is interesting history. 
Henry Siegel started out ia life 


in a most unostentatious way. He 
was born at Eubigheim, Germany, 
in 1852, His parents were too 
poor to give him more than a com- 
mon school education. The boy 
did not find enough excitement in 
the dreamy little village to satisfy 
his restless spirit. Several of his 
brothers had already gone to the 
United States to seek their for- 
tunes. Their glowing accounts of 
this country’s great opportunities 
fired him with a desire to strike 
out for himself. Accordingly, at 
the age of fifteen he, too, left the 
parental roof and joined his bro- 
thers in Washington, where he 
obtained employment in a retail 
clothing store at a weekly salary 
of $3.50. ; 

Genius, “that infinite capacity 
for taking pains and mastering ev- 
ety detail,” was as noticeable in 
his early progress as in the suc- 
cess of his maturer years. In less 
than four years he was receiving 
$15 a week, and by a regular at- 
tendance at night school he has 
fully qualified himself for the du- 
ties of citizenship and the details 
of American business life. 

In 1871 he went to Parkersburg, 
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Pa., to manage the store of Siegel 
Bros. After two years’ service 
he was taken in as a partner and 
given charge of the branch store 
at Lawrenceburg. 

Disposing of their business ear- 
ly in ’76, the brothers removed to 
Chicago and commenced _ their 
prominent connection with the 
mercantile success of that rising 
Western metropolis. 

The first enternrise was in the 
manufacture of cloaks, under the 
firm name of Siegel, Hartsfeld & 
Co. In 1880, on the withdrawal 
cf Mr. Hartsfeld, the firm name 
was changed to Siegel Bros. It 
was then that they began to obtain 
commercial prominence. It was as 
the traveling representative of this 
firm that Mr. Henry Siegel for 
eight years visited countless stores 
throughout the country and fa- 
miliarized himself with the busi- 
ness methods of scores of success- 
ful merchants. To his exceptional 
powers of observation he must at- 
tribute much of his subsequent 
success. 

In 1887 Mr. Siegel went into 
partnership with his friend, Frank 

Cooper, a prominent merchant 
of Peoria, Ill., and formed the 
now famous firm of Siegel-Cooper 
Company, opening up a depart- 
ment store at the intersection of 
Adams and State streets, Chicago. 
Here he began reaping the reward 
of years of assiduous application 
and toil, His success was not a 
meteoric one. He climbed the lad- 
der of fame and fortune step by 
step, and had to fight his ground 
all the way. 

For a brief time the tide of 
prosperity was stayed by a fire in 
1890, but the firm speedily secured 
temporary premises and continued 
the business even on a larger scale. 
Then they commenced to erect 
their famous “Big Store’ at Van 
Buren and Congress streets, which 
even to-day is counted one of the 
largest retail establishments in the 
world. This building comprises 
in its various departments the full 
equipment of sixty-five distinct 
stores, under one management and 
supervision. 

Six years ago the firm put into 
execution a long and well-consid- 
cred plan of opening an immense 
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store in the heart of the New 
York retail shopping district. It 
took the form of a Vast seven- 
story steel-frame and _ fireproof 
Structure that surpasses anything 
of its kind in the country. It 
fronts on Sixth avenue, occupying 
the entire block between Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth streets, and 
it is 465 feet deep. It is indeed a 
city in itself. The architecture of 
this imposing structure is a de- 
parture from the general run of 
retail establishments. Its magnifi- 
cent, arched entrance opens on’ a 
broad central avenue lined with 
marble columns, in the center of 
which stands ‘the gleaming statue 
of the Republic, surrounded by 
electric fountain jets, and by 
graceful columns supporting a de- 
corated ceiling. he famous 
catch-phrase, “Meet me at the 
fountain,” used in all the adver- 
tising done by this firm, is a by- 
word with New Yorkers. 

The vast business done here is 
the direct result of Mr. Siegel’s 
exceptional faculty for organiza- 
tion and rare ability. With its 
minutest details he is ever fully 
acquainted, while his _ practical 
oversight extends to the smallest 
affairs of every department. 1' 
dominant factors of his own suc- 
cessful career, honesty, fair deal- 
ing, promptitude, truthfulness and 
fidelity, he requires of every em- 
ployee. While intolerant of ne- 
glect of duty, he is vigilant to re- 
ward faithful service with ad- 
vancement. 

Personally, and especially in pri- 
vate life, this successful merchant 
represents the ideal type of self- 
made man, a man “unspoiled by 
success,” and whom the conscious- 
ness of native genius and unusual 
success has never made forgetful 
of the difficulties besetting the 
paths of those less fortunate. 

Mr. Siegel’s chief title to fame 
will rest, and permanently, upon 
his philanthropic efforts to better 
the condition of the working class- 
es. From the day when he first 
assumed the command of a work- 
ing force, his entire sympathy has 
been enlisted for his employees. 
Ever planning to substantially 
ameliorate their condition, he de- 
cided at the close of the year 18098 
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to present every male employee 
who had served himtwelve months 
and upwards with a life insurance 
policy for $1,000, the premium on 
which was paid for the first year, 
Thus each fortunate employee was 
given a chance to commence some 
saving for dependent relatives. In 
addition to this, Mr. Siegel agreed 
to establish a pension fund for 
male and female employees alike, 
and with this object in view he in- 
sured his life for half a million 
dollars in a good, prominent in- 
surance company, the benefit of 
the policy to accrue to a board of 
trustees acting for the employees 
generally. Drawing up a generous 
and most equitable scheme as the 
preliminary outline for adminis- 
tration of this trust, Mr. Siegel 
showed his confidence in his em- 
ployees by placing the entire ad- 
ministration of the pension fund 
in the hands of a board chosen 
entirely from the body of employ- 
ees. While the details yet remain 
for settlement in the hands of an 
eminent legal firm, it is safe, even 
at this date, to say that the scope 
of this pension project will be as 
important a social factor as any 
efforts heretofore made by Ameri- 
can or European philanthropists. 

While this sketch is being writ- 
ten, comes the news that Henry 
Siegel has sold the greater part of 
his interest in the New York firm 
to B. J. Greenhut, the junior mem- 
ber, and will retire from the ac- 
tive management of his company. 
It is stated on reliable authority 
that Mr. Siegel plans to establish 
a gigantic store, or chain of stores, 
in London, and Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton is mentioned as his probable 
partner in the enterprise. 

i, Rte 
CONSERVATIVE. 

The deadly conservatism of a New 
England storekeeper is well known. If 
his father never advertised in the local 
papers, you couldn’t pry a contract 
out of him with a crow-bar or extract 


it with a stump-puller.—Business Mag- 
azine. 


li cesar 
EXACT MRS. JONES. 

Mrs. Brown (indignantly)—Is it true 

that he said I was “‘fair, fat and forty: 


Mrs. Jones—I’m not sure that he 
said “‘fair.’”’-—Tit-Bits. 


Be up to date by making your adver 
tisements warm.—The Advisor. 


2 
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THE FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM. 


At a luncheon given by Thomas 
Balmer at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on October ist, Mr. John 
Lee Mahin delivered the following 


address: 

Those who assume that the follow- 
up system is no more than writing let- 
ters to inquiries received from adver- 
tisements show that they have not given 
any thought to the subject. To be sure, 
in publications of a general circulation 
an inquiry-bringing advertisement is the 
basis of a follow-up system. Most ad- 
vertisements can retain their publicity- 
creating value and still be made to 
bring inquiries from a particular class 
of -people. This additional inquiry- 
bringing feature can be used to develop 
enthusiasm among local consumers and 
can be worked by shrewd salesmen upon 
dealers. The advertisement of a loan 
agency in a Chicago daily paper caused 
a gentleman sitting in this room to call. 
He visited a dozen similar offices that 
day. Only one of the concerns took 
the trouble to mail him a letter describ- 
ing some loans. This letter was thrown 
in the waste-basket. A few days later 
another letter caused the recipient to 
go and look at a piece of property lo- 
cated near his home. One*more letter 
caused him to call again at the loan 
agent’s and in this way business rela- 
tions involving many thousand dollars 
were established. 

The manager of a prominent Chicago 
retail store places proofs of all adver- 
tisements before they appear in the 
hands of the clerks. They are urged 
to make callers feel that it was a wise 
thing to respond to the advertisements. 
A bill-poster personally calls on the re- 
tailers handling the line of goods he is 
advertising and asks them to remember 
that trade is being created and _ that 
they ought to take advantage of it by 
putting in stocks. A street car sign 
man asks for enough extra signs to 
take around to the retailers to hang in 
their stores when he inserts a new set 
of signs in the cars. A large manu- 
facturing establishment keeps a town- 

in which the sales of their pro- 
ducts are accurately recorded. This 

k is constantly used in discussions 
with their salesmen and their advertis- 
ing agents. Different kinds of pub- 
licity are tried, different sales schemes 
are employed and the results are care- 
fully noted, tabulated, compared with 
previous years in the same places or 
similar efforts in other sections, and in 
this way the future policy is decided. 
All this is follow-up work. The varia- 
tions, ramifications and actual experi- 
ences which could be related would take 
more than the entire two hours our 
host has limited for this occasion. 

hen advertising men commenced 
urging that a follow-up system be in- 
corporated into all plans for using 
advertising space a howl came from the 
moss-back publishers. They had _ se- 
cured advertising for years from people 
who had faith in general results. Six 
years ago a national advertiser stated 
that the man who had to put in a lot 
of red tape to find out where his in- 
quiries came from was too big an imbe- 
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cile to be in business. That man is 
to-day a bankrupt. About the same 
time an agency solicitor remarked to 
me that if we let the advertisers know 
which publication paid them there 
would be an end to the agency busi- 
ness. This has proven true—for the 
man who made that remark. 

The new man in the business—the 
young man—may have done some harm 
—the school of experience is costly— 
but the follow-up system stands to-day 
as a monument to his desire to know 
the truth and the determination on his 
part to treat advertising as a science, 
study its phenomena, discover its exact 
laws, and classify all accurate data as a 
basis for future activities. 

The modesty of our host has fettered 
me with the injunction to throw no 
bouquets, so I am unable to say to you 
who first suggested to me the ideas of 
the follow-up system. 

That these ideas have been evolved 
and ramified into methods which are 
used by practically every general ad- 
vertiser in the country is known by ev- 
ery one here. The new advertiser 
thinks that advertising is a mystery 
whose realm is almost wholly dominated 
by chance. The follow-up system is the 
guide whose functions he can compre- 
hend. It is amusing to find how some 
eople regard the follow-up system. 
fany ask about it as if they regarded 
it aS an _ intricate machine. thers 


seem to think it is put up in packages. 
They are surprised when they learn it 
is nothing but the practical application 


of thought, energy, analysis and accu- 
rate recording, such as gave Columbus 
faithe to brave the perils of an ocean 
voyage after determining from his ex- 
periments with natural phenomena that 
the world was round, Sir Isaac New- 
ton is said to have discovered the law 
of gravitation by observing an apple 
fall to the ground. It is not the falling 
apple which deserves the credit for this 
discovery. Apples have been falling 
ever since they figured in a little tum- 
bling performance in the Garden of 
Eden. It was Sir Isaac Newton’s fol- 
low-up system which, taking the fall 
of the apple as a basis, enabled him to 
prove to himself and demonstrate to 
the world the exact and invariable law 
of gravitation. So it has been in ad- 
vertising. Men have ut advertise- 
ments in papers and mate money. This 
bare fact without being tabulated and 
analyzed in connection with other simi- 
lar facts has made men take sheets of 
paper which had no circulation, no 
standing, no justification for existence, 
and after placing advertisements there- 
in claim that it was hard luck or the 
vagaries of a game of chance which 
prevented similar returns. 

Any man who has observed advertis- 
ing in Chicago for the past ten years 
has seen the gradual elimination of the 
fakir. He was the man who wore a 
silk hat, spent money freely, indulged 
in flamboyant language regarding the 
enormous fortunes to be made in adver- 
tising and then sized up his victim for 
the full amount that he could stand— 
took his contract—and was then the 
most astonished of men if his custom- 
er ever got satisfactory returns. 

In a similar manner the follow-up 
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idea as exemplified by chemical re- 
search, clinical experiments and post 
mortem examinations has removed from 
the medical profession the vending of 
charms, the performing of incantations 
and the custom of bleeding for every 
derangement of the human body. 

The follow-up system is performing a 
revolution in advertising as it is also 
doing in medicine, religion and natural 
science. As people learn the truth they 
discover the actual value of all forms 
of procedure. The allopath and homeo- 
path have come closer together and 
each has accepted demonstrated truths 
from the other to the benefit of human- 
ity. Could a congress of religions as 
was held in this city during the World’s 
Fair have been possible one hundred 
years ago? The follow-up system which 
is an analysis and conclusive determina- 
tion of the effects of certain causes 
has shown that there are valuable fun- 
damental truths in all religions and that 
there is a place for all of them. 

The publishers of newspapers, maga- 
zines, religious, agricultural and trade 
publications and venders of all kinds 
of advertising space ought to give seri- 
ous thought to how the space they sell 
should be used. They should follow up 
the advertisements they receive. They 
are in the best position to inform the 
advertiser and advertising agent of the 
class, quantity and character of the peo- 
ple who can be influenced by their me- 
dia. They ought to study their people, 
they ought to know what they use, how 
they are most readily influenced, and in 
this way determine what kind of adver- 
tisements are best suited to their con- 
stituencies and hence of greatest inter- 
est to them and of most value to the 
advertiser. They will not look at other 
publishers, or at street car, bulletin and 
outdoor display or any other kind of 
advertising as unfriendly competition, 
but will discover in what way their own 
particular kind of advertising space is 
superior to any other. Then they will 
place this information at the disposal 
of all advertisers and agents and will 

systematically seek out and lay before 

e business men who can use the kind 
of advertising space they are best pre- 
pared to sell all the data proving their 
claims. They will co-operate with the 
general agent whose position as adver- 
tiser, counsellor, adjuster, writer, illus- 
trator, buyer, administrator and. lubri- 
cator of business will become of greater 
importance and deeper value as knowl- 
edge of true conditions increases. 

The advertising business involves 
constantly the influencing of human 
minds as the fundamental and ultimate 
object of all effort. It is too large in 
possibility, too great in scope, too pat- 
ent in its subtle qualities to be in any 
way associated with petty jealousies and 
small conceptions. In this room to-day 
are representatives of what are called 
competing publications, yet there is a 
sense of brotherhood, a spirit of co- 
operation and reciprocity that makes 
men help each other because they are 
best advancing their own interests. Ten 
ears ago this meeting would have been 
impossible. To-day advertising is great- 
er in volume than ever, the character 
of the men engaged in it is higher, and 
the emoluments are greater than ever. 
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MAIL ORDER MEDICAL ADVER. 
TISING. 


Infiuenced by strange and weird 
newspaper stories of the great wealth 
accumulated by a few proprietary medi- 
cine manufacturers, a large number of 
individuals have undertaken to market 
articles of this character. While a few 
have succeeded, the majority fail. 

True, a few keen, far-sighted, level- 
headed business men have amassed a 
competency—in some cases much more 
—by selling patent medicines. But 
where there has been one success there 
are one hundred failures. Everything 
else being equal, there is no more rea- 
son why a man should be successful 
as a manufacturer of patent medicines 
than if he sold junk for a living. The 
only virtue that gives the former great- 
er attractiveness is the possibilities of 
much greater profit. 

The writer was talking with a mai "“ 
only the other day who said, ““Wh 
remember Charlie Hood when he ‘Ea 
a little run-down drug store in Cad 
and now he is a millionaire many times 
over. He certainly struck it rich, while 
I am struggling along to-day just the 
same as | was then. Charlie always 
was a lucky fellow.” 

Whatever C. I. Hood has to-day is 
simply the just reward of keen percep- 
tion, the very best business judgment, 
the hardest kind of work and the ability 
to develop resources at critical times. 
That is a correct analysis of ‘Charlie 
Hood’s luck” to which my friend as- 
cribes his success. There is no good 
reason why a man may hope to make a 
success of marketing a proprietary rem- 
edy when he has made a failure of ev- 
erything else he has undertaken. 

On the other hand, there are reasons, 
logical ones, why a man who is willing 
to work hard, who is resourceful, who 
has brains and can turn them to advan- 
tage. may hope to own a profitable busi- 
ness in a short time by engaging in the 
work of selling a good remedy.—Mail 
Trade Ideas, Boston. 


CATCH-LINE OF WELL-KNOWN 
AD ILLUSTRATED. EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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“ STRONGEST IN TILE WORLD.” 
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A GREAT many advertising theories 
are tried, and most of them are found 
guilty.— Profitable Advertising. 

—_—__+>> —__—_——_- 

Tue knowledge as to which channel 
and style of advertising to employ for 
the various articles to be sold by mail 
is the most important of all.—The Ad- 
visor. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 ommte a gare 
each time. By the year $26 a line. 
other than 2-line initial letter. Siust be o eaanee 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


LE, semi-monthly 
eR DAVISON, Pub Kenn Sarthe. Ain. 
Published once a 
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month Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Wosther ~~ rg Gg ~ kA 
range fo ever appearing prin’ 

taned on terrestrial meteorological ical data, and on 

as sound scientific principles as those of our 

National Weather Bureau’s. It also publishes 

interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every a 

and Sg and gd be pd 

d nearly all t the 

“tt has some of the best in- 

its ae, 


‘0 
tri tes for advertising furnished on 
cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 


HE ae ae $9 OF b's! SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

PATH R. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 

Am. College I Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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INDIANA. 


ti FREEMAN is read by over 80,000 n 3 

week. Its circulation is natio’ and 
is an a mai! order medium. it is = 
in this field. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub., 


MISSISSIPPI. 


PHE — is booming as never before in its 


histo: 
with 


ERALD. 
Miss. All Tay print, a ge | circulation a1 
stands first in the fid of the people. 


WISCONSIN. 


De: COUNTY ed eke Beaver Dam, Wis. 
k raising and farming. Cire’n 1900, 1,416. 


CANADA. 
ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done 


DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG NCY, 
Montreal. 






































CLASS PAPERS. 


tenn ant 


gs to the 
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and fafa ug’ 
tire country. icited judgment upon ad- 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as bein: — a@ recognized authority.— 
Chicago (ul. »2 
PRIN TERS” INK 1 is Gove, exclusively to adver- 
tistng ane aims to teach good adverti 
methods—how to prepare copy and = 
value of different 
open discussions on any topic interesting ¢ to ad. 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the _. 
vertiser’s standpoint. Supeorietion price $5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a line 
each time, ty An 50 oo aline. \4-page $25, «- 
page TAS 00 each time. Address 
N s’ INK. Pid: Rie 8t., New York. 











DAILY: 


10,000 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. 


Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


SUNDAY: 
10,000 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


For Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEEKLY: 


9,600 











Ohe 


Gvening 
Sournal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








“The Evening Journal is the best paper in the 
city.”—Statement of Fersey City Advertisers. 


Had in 1900 an average circulation of 
15,106, since considerably increased,among 
the best purchasing public in Jersey City. 
Local and N. Y. City advertisers attest the 
value of the Journal as an advertising 
medium by a large and liberal use of 
its advertising columns. 
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'BOTTLING. 


iy you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND R, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es 
tablished iu 1881. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


If you’re advertising in Eastern Maine and are 
notin the 


ROCKLAND COURIER-GAZETTE 


‘T wice-a-W eek) 





(Tv 
cape ad isn’t being read by the 30,000 people of 
ox County. . 1846—the old home paper. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 


Write (sett as to 


Advertising in Great Britain. 
15 St. Bride St., London, England. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


REACH THE FARMER? 

If so, advertise in the Farm InvEsTO® & FINAN- 
claL OUTLOOK, the best “Farm for Sale” or 
“Want to Buya Farm ” advertising medium in 

States. Send for sample copy, or 
send 25 cents fur six months’ trial subscription. 
FARM INVESTOR & FINANCIAL OUILOOK, 

Marysville, Ohio. 

















_Chester, Pa. 


Population 
35,000. Em- 
ployees in fac- 
tories and 
workshops 
estimated 
9,000. Wages 
amount in a 
year to over 
$6,000,000. 


ate- 
Situated in richest section of the Keystone 
State in Delaware County, population 
Over 90,000. 


Chester Times 


is the leading newspaper of this section. 
Its daily average circulation is nearly 
8,000 copies, or more than three times 
that of any other Chester or Delaware 
County newspaper. No paper in the 
United States covers its territory as 
thoroughly as does the CuzsTER T1MEs. 


resentative | WALLACE &SPROUL 
ORTHRUP, PURLISHERS, 
Broadway. Chester, Pa. 


N.Y. 
F.R. 











— 


Ihr. 
Luther R. 
IMiar'sb, 


The eminent New York lawyer, 
who was at one time a law 
partner of Daniel Webster, and 
who is now upwards of ninety 
ears of age, writes us, under 
date of August 10, 1901: “Your 


Magazine of Mysteries 
teaches out with long arms 
covering the whole field of Psy- 
chic and Spiritual Truths. 
am so well pleased with it | 
wish it continued to my address 
regularly and to that end inclose 
one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion.” 


A 
Sample Zopy 
Free, 


Every reader of this paper can 
have a sample copy free by send- 
ing their name and address with 
a two-cent stamp to Thompson 
& Co., Publishers, 22 North 
William Street, New York City, 
and saying that they saw this 
offer in Printers’ Ink. 


In seven issues the circulation has 
reached 30,000 copies. The Septem- 
ber and October issues had to be re- 
printed to supply the demand. 
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The only way to cover Trenton, N. J. 





and the richest industrial and residential section of New Jersey contiguous 
thereto, is to use the columns of the 


TRENTON TIMES 


The only evening paper in the field ; the paper that absolutely proves 
several thousand more circulation than all other dailies of Trenton, N. J., 
put together; the paper that goes to all the intelligent family firesides 
in the city of Trenton, entering go per cent of all the houses in the city; 
the only paper that covers the very large maton | tributary to Trenton, 
including fifty towns ; the paper that is recognized as the head center of 
all the news dissemination in its field. 


Trenton Times shows one: ‘“‘THE ONLY WAY.”’ 




















ONLY THREE OF US. 


A traveling clairvoyant on being 
refused an advertisement in the 


JOLIET DAILY NEWS, 


declared there were but two others in the United States 
who did that, the CAécago News and Indianapolis News, all 
clean, home papers. 


H. E. BALDWIN, Advertising Manager: 














E DESIRE to communicate with a thoroughly capable man 
to take entire charge of a trade edition of a daily and 
weekly newspaper in acity of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Only those who are able to give satisfactory reference need reply. 
LA COSTE & MAXWELL, 
38 Park Row, New York City. 











TO LET: 


Three offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


Rent, $600, $500, $400, respectively. 


Apply to Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
owners, on the premises. 
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Thirty Different Church Magazines 
ublished for thirty leading Churches of dif- 
Ferent denominations in Philadelphia, New 
York, W n, Boston, Buffalo, 
ADIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the best 
‘ampbell’s Soups, Hire’s 
r, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many others, on annual contracts. 
These journals pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 
200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 














She Mew Voice. 


A JOURNAL OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP,” 


The New Voice 


Reaches Over 


50,000 


Thrifty Families 
Every Week. 


It is a business-getter. It invites 
inspection of postoffice receipts. 

Its rate is less than 2-5 of acent 
a line per thousand of guaranteed 
circulation. Jf you are looking for 
results, ask your agency about 


THE NEW VOICE 


or address 
W. F. MULVIHILL, Mgr. 








Che Magazine 
Of Mysteries 


Is a phenomenal success and 
has jumped into an unprece- 
dented popularity in a few 
months. The six issues were 
as follows: May 5,000, June 
8,000, July 10,000, August 
12,000, September 12,000, 
then 2,000 mote were printed 
to supply the demand for the 
September number. The 
October issue was 20,500 
copies and the first edition 
for November was 30,000 
copies. 


Have You Seen It? 


You can have a copy gratis if 
you will send your name and 
address, with a stamp, and say 
that you saw this offer in 
this paper. 


Worth $100 a Year. 


Gentlemen: 

Inclosed please find postoffice order for 
one dollor for my subscription to your 
MaGaAzine oF Mystertigs. I can hardly 
wait for the next number and would con- 
sider it cheap at ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 4 YEAR. Money could not 
buy the benefit I have derived from the 
four copies already received. 


JNO. C. CHILDS, Rome, Ga. 





Fora free sample copy address with stamp, 


Chompson § Qo., 
22 1. William $t., . Y. 
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The Purchasing Power 


la NE of the Little Schoolmaster’s pupils says: 
a) ‘‘ Theinfluential purchasing power in every 
eo home is the hostess that presides over it.” 
Our publications appeal directly to the 
‘purchasing power” in each of over 800,000 homes 
located in the rural districts exclusively. 
PoPULAR FASHIONS, THE FASHION Wor_D and New 
STYLES are the ONLY periodicals of their class that are 
purely mail-order mediums reaching real, live buyers. 








x 


©» o 





PAPIIIITY 


POPULAR 00 000 COPIES 
FASHIONS j MONTHLY. 








RATE, $2.00 PER AGATE LINE. 


500 000 FASHION WORLD 
: NEW STYLES 
COPIES MONTHLY. 








TOTAL—GUARANTEED 


800,000 i. 


RATE FOR ALL THREE, $3.00 PER AGATE LINE. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


POPULAR FASHIONS COMPANY, *° “xewsenc*"™ 
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Have You One? 


Does your life contain an unusual experience, adventure, incident, 
hope, vision or romance? Can you put it on paper in a clever, 
captivating way so that it will make a short story worth reading? 


Will You Sell It? 


If you will enter your story in The Black Cat story contest now 
open it may win one of the following prizes. Even if it doesn’t 
win a prize, if it’s a story that IS a story it will be bought for cash. 
No story will be considered unless it is sent according to the con- 
ditions printed in The Black Cat. If your newsdealer hasn’t it 
we'll mail you a copy for five cents. Write at once, as the com- 
petition closes in go days, The Black Cat has opened the path to 
profit for hundreds whom it has paid tens of thousands of dollars 
and whose addresses it will send you as references. Name or 
fame of a writer counts for nothing with The Black Cat, which 
pays the highest price in the world for stories judged solely 
upon their merit. Here’s your chance to tell and sell your story. 


$10,285 in Prizes 


Ist. Tour of the 13th. 
World, 179 days, 14th. 
actual cost....... $2,100 15th. 
2d. Automobile I 16th. 
3d. Cash 17th. Round Trip, Bos- 
4th. ton to Cuba 
5th. Crown Piano.... 18th. 
6th. Round Trip, Bos- Igth. 
ton to ’Frisco.... 20th. 
7th. 21st. 
8th. : 22d. 
goth. 23d. Fox Typewriter. 110 
1oth. h 24th. Oliver ss 100 
11th. 25th to 39th. 15 Cash 
12th. Prizes at $100 each 1,500 














If preferred, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 17, 23 or 
24 may be converted into their cash equiva- 
lent, less the guarantee already paid to se- 
cure their delivery. 

All cash prizes will be paid by certified 
check on The International Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston. The Automobile, Crown 
Piano, Angelus and Typewriters will be de- 
livered, freight prepaid, at any railway 
station. 


The Black Cat 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 


cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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WE NEVER 
WORRY! 


“The man who w< rries is never self-centered, never perfectly balanced, | 
never at his best; for every moment cf mental anxiety takes away | 
vitality and push, and robs him of manhood and power. The well- | 





poised soul, the self-centered man, never wabbles or hesitates. The 
infinite balance whcel preserves him from all shocks and all accident 
or uncertainty. Enough vital energy has been wasted in useless worry 
to run all the affairs of the world.”—Swccess. 








Printers who buy their inks on credit often have cause to worry, 
especially those who give notes in settlement of their ink bills, 
How easy it is to run into debt, as every ink house in the country 
(with the exception of P. I. Jonson) will give any Tom, Dick or 
Harry credit, provided the printer agrees to pay the prices asked. 
Of course, some fellows are so constituted they wouldn’t worry if 
they owed a million; but the honest printer passes many a 
sleepless night, thinking of his creditors and what excuse he can 
give for being poor. Ben Franklin knew his people when he said: 


‘Think what you do when. you run into debt! You give to another 
power over your liberty! You will be in fear when you meet or 
speak to your creditors! If you cannot pay you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degree; come to lose your veracity.” 


How different it is with my customers. They are not ashamed or 
afraid to meet me. They are as free and independent as the air 
they breathe. They have a clear conscience and a clean balance 
sheet. When my goods are not satisfactory they don’t hesitate to 
tellme. They never order more than they need, consequently have 
nowaste. Their bank account may be small, but every dollar of itis 
their own, and no ink man can lay elaim to it. They are a happy 
and contented lot and the word “Worry” is not in their 
dictionary. Send for my price list and compare it with what you 
have been charged by my competitors. If the difference does not 
warrant a change, I will not feel offended. Remember that your 
money will be refunded if you are dissatisfied. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York 
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RIPANS 


a Mr. R. M. Matteson, the teller 
| in the Nassau Bank, Temple Court, 
| corner Beekman and Nassau Sts., 
| New York City, says he smokes a 











we good deal evenings after dinner, and 
om, finds that one Ripans Tabule taken 
- before retiring allays the nervous 
a feeling that tends to follow inces- 
we sant smoking, and helps him in 
ean getting to sleep almost as soon as 


he goes to bed. He also notes 
that the tobacco taste in the mouth 
is also gone next morning if he has 


dor swallowed a R‘I-P-A-N‘S. Mr. 


o Matteson’s connection with the 
oe Nassau Bank dates from March 
a 17, 1854, a continuous service of 
bale more than forty years. 


you 
) not — 
your 








AT DRUGGISTS. 


The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 
rks cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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AGAIN NEXT TO THE 


Topofthe List! 


For the month of October, 1901, 
it is again the proud record of 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 














TO HAVE CARRIED MORE PAID ADVERTISING THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE ENTIRE UNITED 
STATES, WITH THE SINGLE EXCEPTION OF THE NEW 
YORK HERALD=——— —— 


Following are the figures, which are furnished in almost every instance by the 
newspaper itself, and therefore officially correct. They show the total number of agate 
lines of advertising printed in each during the month of October last as compared with 
the corresponding totals for the same month last year, together with the number of lines 
gained over the preceding year’s record. 

TOTAL LINES 


Oct. 1901 Oct. 1900 GAIN 


773,725 670,828 102,897 

... 738,900 586,200 152,700 

613,632 89,914 

7,424 36,477 

530,700 102,582 

477,900 96,600 

383,811 108,009 

442,637 18.921 

880,831 51,645 

397,188 14,481 

Chicago 297,564 91,368 
Cleveland ....... 383; 307,125 76,275 














In order that these figures may show a true comparison, they are all computed at 
the uniform measure of 300 lines to the column and fourteen lines to the inch. 


Advertisers appreciate the significance of this continued 
growth, which means that the Philadelphia Inquirer is one of 
the Greatest Advertising Mediums in the World. 








THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 








Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exchange Building 
eH y 








